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ABSTRACT 

This proceedings document presents a series of papers 
critically examining the complex issue of full inclusion of students 
with emotional or behavioral disorders. It contains presentations by 
two keynote speakers: "Caring for Students with Emotional/Behavioral 
Disorders amidst School Reform" (Jo Webber) and "Planning for 
Inclusion: Program Elements That Support Teachers and Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders" (Sandra Keenan) ♦ Highlights from the 
forum ! s dialogue groups are then presented in the following papers: 
"Including Children with Emotional/Behavioral Disorders in General 
Education Settings: Issues and Practical Strategies" (Tim Lewis and 
Kathy Bello); "Advocate, Not Abdicate" (L. Juane Heflin and others); 
"Inclusion of Students with Emotional/Behavioral Disorders: The 
Issues, the Barriers, and Possible Solutions" (Eleanor Guetzloe); 
"Promoting Inclusive Education for Students with Emotional/Behavioral 
Disorders" (Joseph P. Price); "Welcoming Back Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders into the Least Restrictive 
Environments" (Sharon A. Maroney) ; "Eliminating the Confusion about 
Inclusion: Providing Appropriate Services to Our Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders" (Beverley H. Johns); and "A New Age 
of Enlightenment in Public Education: Prerequisite for the Successful 
Inclusion of Students with Emotional/Behavioral Disorders" (Kevin 
Callahan). (JDD) 
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About the Council for Children with 
Behavioral Disorders (CCBD) 



CCBD is an international professional organization committed to promoting and facilitating the 
education and general welfare of children /youth with behavioral and emotional disorders* CCBD, 
whose members include educators, parents, mental health personnel, and a variety of other profes- 
sionals, actively pursues quality educational services and program alternatives for persons with 
behavioral disorders, advocates for the needs of such children and youth, emphasizes research and 
professional growth as vehicles for better understanding behavioral disorders, and provides profes- 
sional support for persons who are involved with and serve children and youth with behavioral 
disorders. 

In advocating for the professionals in the field of behavioral disorders, CCBD (a division of The 
Council for Exceptional Children) endorses the Standards for Professional Practice and Code of 
Ethics which was adopted by the Delegate Assembly of The Council for Exceptional Children in 
1983. 



Other CCBD Products 



• Behavioral Disorders 

This journal, published quarterly, serves as a means 
to exchange information and share ideas related 
to research, empirically tested educational inno- 
vations, and issues and concerns relevant to stu- 
dents with behavioral disorders. The journal is free 
with CCBD membership or is available to non- 
members by subscription. 

• Beyond Behavior 

This practitioner-oriented journal is published 
three times annually and focuses on issues faced 
by direct service providers in the field. The jour- 
nal is free with CCBD membership or is available 
to nonmembers by subscription. 

• CCBD Newsletter 

The newsletter is designed to keep members in- 
formed about the organization and its activities 
and is available to members on a quarterly basis. 



• CCBD Monograph Series: 

o Severe Behavior Disorders of Children 

and Youth 
o Programming for Adolescents with 

Behavioral Disorders 
This series focuses on current issues, research, and 
practice relative to autism, delinquency, and be- 
havior problems in the schools. 

* Audio-Tape Series on Inclusion: 

o Ensuring Appropriate Services to 

Children/Youth with Emotional/Behavioral 
Disorders - 1 
This audiotape series features the keynote speak- 
ers at the CCBD Working Forum on Inclusion held 
in St. Louis, MO, October 1, 1993. 



All products are available from The Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, 1920 Associa- 
tion Drive, Reston, VA 22091, 703-620-3660. 
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Preface 



Some Thoughts on Inclusion 

Public education is undergoing significant fundamental changes. In schools throughout the 
country, barriers perceived to separate general and special education are being dismantled in 
an attempt to change the culture of the schools. The restructuring of general and special 
education has led to a burgeoning number of students with special needs beinp; placed in general 
education classrooms and being taught alongside students without disabilities-with varying de- 
grees of success. While there is widespread support for the doctrine of the least restrictive environ- 
ment, some people question whether students with mild to severe disabilities can be viewed as a 
homogeneous group for general education classroom placement. Like many of our colleagues, we 
believe there is ample reason to look at educational outcomes for students with emotional /behav- 
ioral disorders (E/BD) separately from other disability categories. 

We recognize that some current practices are flawed and that we must correct this situation. At the 
same time, we must resist any simplistic solutions that may do irreparable harm to students with 
E/ BD by denying them service options in keeping with their needs. Accumulated research has borne 
out that an appropriate education for some students with E/BD is so complex and intrusive that it 
mitigates against general education classroom implementation, even with outside supportive ser- 
vices. With the reauthorization of Public Law 94-142, now know as IDEA, school districts are still 
required to offer a range of service delivery options. Alternative arrangements are necessary for 
those students who are so disruptive or otherwise demanding of vast amounts of time, energy, and 
resources of general educators that the instructional needs of nondisabled students would be sig- 
nificantly and negatively impacted. Notwithstanding the growing popularity of "stay-put" 
programs, we believe it is imperative to preserve a range of service options-from full inclusion to 
separate classrooms and schools, which research and experience demonstrate can benefit students 
with E/BD. 

Within the evolutionary context of mainstreaming, some authorities believe that special education 
classes are no longer indispensable. We maintain that it would be as inappropriate to fully embrace 
the current doctrine of full inclusion as to ignore it altogether. Arguably, neither action is in the best 
interests of all students with E/BD. For some but not all students with E/BD, the successful reinte- 
gration into the general education classroom represents a reasonable expectation. Because it is un- 
likely that education policy will soon shift from the current doctrine of least restrictive environment, 
questions surrounding the provision of quality services to students with E/BD are uppermost in the 
minds of many persons. What follows is a series of papers reflecting the sentiments of researchers, 
teacher educators, administrators, and general and special education teachers, as they critically ex- 
amine the complex issue of full inclusion of students with E/BD. 

Lyndal M. Bullock 
Robert A. Gable 
Editors 
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Caring for Students 
with Emotional and Behavioral Disorders 
Amidst School Reform 

Jo Webber 
Southwest Texas State University 
San Marcos, TX 



Reform, revolution, and change characterize the 
world today. Some political systems are disin- 
tegrating and some are re-integrating. 
Passive observation of these transformations confirms 
that change is often accompanied by strife, fanaticism, 
struggle, and, sometimes, hope and reason. And so it 
goes in the United States. We elected our current presi- 
dent to bring about domestic change and this change 
is penetrating our social service and educational agen- 
cies. Here, too, change has brought strife, fanaticism, 
and struggle. The hope is that the current social re- 
form will result in better services for children and 
youth with disabilities, particularly those with emo- 
tional and behavioral disorders. If this is to occur, 
however, it is essential to proceed reasonably and care- 
fully with reflection, attention to detail, and effective 
problem solving (Kauffman, 1993). 



Social Policy and Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 

Some of the new and proposed social policies directly 
affects children and youth with emotional/behavioral 
disorders (E/BD). President Clinton's proposed health 
care plan might make mental health treatment avail- 
able to all Americans, not just those who can afford it. 
One can only speculate as to what effect that will have 
on services for young people with or at-risk for E/ 
BD, but it seems to be addressing a significant area of 
need. Additionally, the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH) specially targeted young people with 
E/BD by providing states with funding to develop 
and implement a comprehensive system of mental 
health services known as the Child and Adolescent 
Service System Program (C A ASP; Stroul & Friedman, 
1986). To date, 35 states have received such funding. 



The Juvenile Justice System, usually a key player 
after students have developed problems, appears 
ready to take a proactive role. U.S. Attorney General 
Janet Reno, recognizing that "America would rather 
build prisons than invest in a child" (MHA/Texas, 
1993, p.l) is moving her agency toward preventing 
crime by intervening with very young children who 
are at risk This proactive stance can only enhance 
what social service and education agencies are already 
trying to do-empower families and care for children. 

Within the Department of Education, progressively 
more funding has been designated for drug-free 
schools, dropout prevention programs, and various 
at-risk populations. The Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) has been reauthorized for stu- 
dents with disabilities and the Office of Special Edu- 
cation Programs (OSEP) is specifically targeting stu- 
dents with E/BD by formulating a national agenda 
for improving educational outcomes for children and 
youth with and at risk of developing serious emotional 
disturbance (Webber 1993). These young people stand 
to gain substantially better services if intervention ef- 
forts remain coordinated and organized. 

State and local education agencies have also been 
contemplating change and the recent fren?y of restruc- 
turing activity in the schools is receiving much atten- 
tion. The general public and corporate America have 
become increasingly vocal in their criticism of public 
schools and opinions about what is wrong and sug- 
gestions for fixing the schools abound. The current 
change process has seemingly pitted parents against 
educators, educators against each other, and every- 
one against legislators (Olson, 1993). Funding formu- 
las, goals, curricula, strategies, teacher training, school 
calendars, and school administrations are in various 
states of alteration across the country. 
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The role of special education in the school reform 
movement remains unclear* Seme people think spe- 
cial educators should take a leadership role; others 
believe special education should take only a support 
role, but for those of us who care about children &nd 
youth with E/BD it needs to be an advocacy role. 
Caring for students with E/BD amidst the change and 
restructuring means that we need to guarantee their 
"right" to the most effective treatment and/or educa- 
tion. This guarantee has to do with informed decision 
making for each student, with quality educational 
practices-with accountability and with the availabil- 
ity of a full range of treatment options and choices. 
Ensuring this guarantee may be the essential work 
for all of us in the coming years. 



Concepts and Terminology 

Trying to make sense of current changes in the schools 
and establishing our role is made more difficult by 
confusing terminology and concepts. Perhaps some 
clarification is necessary. In 1975, with the passage of 
PL. 94-142 (now known as IDEA), the notion of qual- 
ity educational programs for students with disabili- 
ties was introduced. One section of that legislation 
mandated that these students be placed in separate 
classes and schools only when their education could 
not be achieved satisfactorily in general education 
classrooms, even with special services and aids. This 
process came to be known as mainstreaming. 

Special education has been criticized for not ad- 
hering to the mainstreaming philosophy. There is evi- 
dence to suggest that parallel educational systems 
have developed, that special education students are 
predominately served in pull-out programs with dif- 
ferent curriculum, that labeling has had a detrimen- 
tal effect on the students, and that spedal education 
costs too much (e.g., Institute on Community Integra- 
tion, 1991; Rogers, 1993; U. S. News, 1993; TASH, 
1993). In fact, among special educators, the term 
mainstreaming has become somewhat obsolete and 
indicative of unenlightenment. Interestingly enough, 
however, the concept of mainstreaming is a driving 
force in general education reform. 

A second special education movement came in the 
late 1980s. The regular education initiative (REI) was 
proposed for students with mild disabilities who were 
to be merged into general education with adapted 
curriculum and strategies delivered by well-trained 
general education teachers (Wang & Walberg, 1988)* 
REI proponents advocated a merger of funding and 
administrative structures along with strategies such 
as cooperative learning, consulting-teacher models, 
peer facilitation, and teacher assistance teams. This 
merger was described as an expansion of, not sup- 
planting, the continuum of special education services 
(Trent, 1989). 

2 The Council for 



REI critics, however, pointed out that general edu- 
cation had already failed to successfully educate stu- 
dents with mild disabilities and that research did not 
support the notion that special education had failed 
and needed to be changed (Kauffman, 1991). It was 
also pointed out that some students with mild dis- 
abilities achieved better in pull-out programs and that 
approaching reform purely from a teacher-deficit 
model was a simplistic answer to a rather complex 
issue (Trent, 1989). 

Building upon the original maxims of 
mainstreaming and REI, the current special education 
restructuring movement is known as the full inclusion 
movement. Proponents of full inclusion primarily 
address the plight of students with mental retarda- 
tion, particularly those with severe multiple disabili- 
ties (Gartner & Lipsky, 1989; Stainback & Stainback, 
1991; TASH, 1993). They state, however, that special 
education has failed for all of its students primarily 
because of the location in which these students have 
received instruction and, therefore, all special educa- 
tion students must now be served in general educa- 
tion classrooms. Supporters of full inclusion advocate 
eliminating individualized education plans (IEPs), 
labels, and pull-out options so that special education 
students will have the same choices that we all have. 
These reformers say that diversity is normal and fully 
including all special education students into general 
education classrooms is an issue of morality, accep- 
tance, respect, and coming together as equals (Flynn, 
1993). Rather rigid and zealous about their philoso- 
phy, many full-inclusion proponents rely on emotional 
images and generally hostile advocacy techniques to 
make their points. They appear to be very critical of 
the "old guard" or those who disagree with them 
(Kauffman, 1993). 

Critics of the full inclusion movement have pointed 
out that 

• Functional curricula and community-based 
instruction may be sacrificed for students served 
in general education classrooms. 

• Individualized planning may be compromised for 
this notion of maximum exposure. 

• Placement has gained too much importance. 

• Historical research has been ignored. 

• We cannot speak about all special education 
students and provide effective individualized 
instruction. 

• The movement is a fanatical one rather than a logi- 
cal one (Kauffman, 1993)- 

In response to this aggressive movement, many 
special education organizations (e.g., The Council for 
Exceptional Children [CEC], the Council for Children 
with Behavioral Disorders, the Council of Adminis- 
trators of Special Education, the Council on Learning 
Disabilities and the CEC Division on Mental Retarda- 
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tion and Developmental Disabilities) have prepared 
position statements supporting the preservation of a 
full continuum of services, hoping to protect the ma- 
jor tenets of IDEA and to prevent the wholesale dump- 
ing of special education students into general educa- 
tion classrooms. 

Only recently, however has full inclusion been 
criticized by general educators. Albert Shanked presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teachers, called 
for a "moratorium to stop the helter-skelter even tu- 
multuous rush toward full inclusion" (Austin Ameri- 
can Statesman, 1993, p. A6). He further stated that plac- 
ing students who cannot function into an environment 
that does not help them is a disservice to them and to 
other students in that classroom. He claimed that 
school districts see this as a budget-cutting option, that 
teachers are not adequately trained to cope with the 
students, and that special services needed by the spe- 
cial education students are no longer available. 

While these instances of special education restruc- 
turing were conceptualized by special educators, there 
is also a current move by general educators to restruc- 
ture special education as it reforms all of education. 
This movement, known as inclusion or the inclusive 
schools movement, has been supported primarily by 
general education administrators (e.g., National As- 
sociation of State Boards of Education, 1992; Rogers, 
1993) and is seen by many special educators as sup- 
port for full inclusion. 

However the inclusion movement is much broader 
in scope and has not advocated the demise of pull- 
out options nor the inclusion of all students in gen- 
eral education classrooms. Inclusive schools work on 
the assumption that schools have failed and need to 
be reconceptualized to own and teach all children and 
to teach to the whole child. Not unlike mainstreaming, 
inclusion "refers to the commitment to educate each 
child, to the maximum extent appropriate, in the 
school and classroom he/ she would otherwise attend" 
(Rogers, 1993, p. 1). 

This notion is one of many cornerstone concepts 
of the school reform literature. The inclusive school's 
literature (e.g., National Association of State Boards 
of Education, 1992; Olson, 1993; Rogers, 1993) addi- 
tionally advocates 

1 . Heterogeneous grouping (side-by-side learning for 
multiage diverse classes). 

2. Bringing support services to the child (including 
the provision of multiagency support). 

3. A personalized approach to educating students (all 
students get what they need). 

4. Outcomes-based education and performance as- 
sessment (goals, objectives, and behavioral mea- 
surement). 

5. A developmental approach (take students where 
they are and move them unlabeled, ungraded and 
self-paced where they need to go). 



6. Varied curricula (de-emphasizing academics in 
favor of character development, strategy learning, 
and critical thinking). 

7. Lower student-teacher ratios. 

8. Adapted strategies including multimodal presen- 
tations, computer-based instruction, cooperative 
learning, peer tutoring, no-cut athletic policies, 
team teaching. 

9. Team problem solving and decision making, in- 
cluding site-based management and Total Qual- 
ity Management. 

Many of these reform activities have been part of 
special education since the inception of R L. 94-142. 
For years special educators have been attempting to 
promote school-wide acceptance of special education 
students while providing effective instructional strat- 
egies to students who are challenging to teach. These 
strategies, based on a combination of developmental, 
cognitive, and behavioral theories, included individu- 
alized instruction, identification of annual outcomes, 
performance-based assessment, multiage grouping, 
functional and affective curriculum, lower student- 
teacher ratios, multimodal presentations, related ser- 
vices, and team decision-making. 

It seems that general educators are trying to re- 
form all of education to be more like special educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the connection between general 
education reform and special education has not been 
widely recognized and special education is still seen 
by many as a failure (U. S. News, 1993). Regardless, 
special educators should be striving to assist general 
education in their effort to provide "exceptional" edu- 
cation *or all students while actively protecting stu- 
dents v ith disabilities in the process. 

School Reform and Students with E/BD 

Certainly, the schools have their work cut out for them. 
Critics of school reform (e.g., Citizens for Excellence 
in Education) have called heterogeneous grouping, 
cooperative learning, peer tutoring, and ungraded 
systems "dumbed-down" learning (Olson, 1993). 
Behavior modification has been called brainwashing. 
Whole language strategies are seen as a plot to keep 
children from learning how to read and write and 
outcome-based education is seen as a "big brother'' 
move to dictate what students ought to think and 
believe. 

In addition to this formidable opposition, schools 
are now serving more students with complex prob- 
lems (e.g., hungiy, poor health, abused, unsupervised, 
suicidal, pregnant, violent, armed, bisexual, on drugs, 
neurologically impaired). More students have or are 
at risk for mental illness and more students are in need 
of social services than ever before (Department of 
Health and Human Services, 1989). A most challeng- 
ing subgroup of these students is served by special 
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education as students with emotional disturbance or 
behavioral disorders. 

Students with E/BD, who are often characterized 
by attention deficits, immature behavior anxiety, low 
academic achievement, social skills deficits, depres- 
sion, aggression, antisocial behavior, and /or disor- 
dered thinking also tend to be poor and come from 
single-parent families (Knitzer, Steinberg, & Fleisch, 
1990). Many of these students are abused or neglected 
and live in "fragmented" living arrangements. About 
42% of students with E/BD drop out of school and 
many have arrest records. In order to educate students 
with such complex problems, Knitzer and others 
(1990) recommended that school programs provide 
responsive, intensive intervention approaches includ- 
ing 

n Access to meaningful mental health services, in- 
cluding crisis intervention, group discussions, con- 
sistent behavior management strategies, and in- 
tensive case management. 

• Strong support structures for their teachers. 

• Strong expectations that families will participate 
in their child's school life facilitated by case man- 
agers, school-family liaison personnel or mental 
health personnel stationed in the classroom. 

• High-intensity school-based interventions for 
sexual and physical abuse and substance abuse. 

These authors further recommended a full scope 
of mental health and educational services to be avail- 
able to at-risk students (including, but not limited to, 
general education classrooms, self-contained class- 
rooms, day schools, day treatment, and partial hospi- 
talization programs). Curriculum should not only 
address behavior management, but also social skills 
training, academic remediation, self-control, and af- 
fective development. Collaborative programs between 
schools, mental health agencies, and juvenile justice 
agencies were deemed essential. 

Given the characteristics of these students and a 
view of what is necessary to adequately serve them, 
it seems ludicrous to assume that all students should 
be placed in general education classrooms as a mat- 
ter of policy. It seems so ludicrous, in fact, that it is 
hardly worth discussion. Instead, those of us who care 
for children and youth with E/BD should review the 
recommendations put forth for these students and 
their families (e.g., Knitzer et al., 1990) and work 
through collaborative efforts to promote a comprehen- 
sive system of mental health and educational services. 
Within the inclusive schools movement, we should 
support the notion of ownership of these students by 
all educators, thus reducing the tendency to push them 
out. At the same time, we need to ensure quality spe- 
cial education services by providing relevant IEPs, 
pertinent curricula, consistent behavior management, 
therapeutic crisis intervention, quality instruction, 



mental health services, a safe environment, and sup- 
port for administrators and teachers. 



Caring for Students with E/BD 
Amidst Reform 

The first step in caring for students with E/BD dur- 
ing this time of change is to accept the role of advo- 
cate. This means neither resisting change totally nor 
being passive in the face of ill-conceived recommen- 
dations. Instead, it means being guided by the needs 
of individual students. Advocates for children and 
youth with E/BD will be pitted against some special 
educators who may insist on "dumping" these stu- 
dents into hostile, inadequate situations, and also 
against some general educators who may want to ex- 
clude these students from school altogether. The road 
will not be easy or clear. Perhaps the following list of 
suggested actions may act as an advocacy guide and 
assist with this endeavor. 

To advocate for children and youth with E/BD it 
will be necessary to 

• Protect their right to the most effective treatment 
and education by expanding-not condensing-the 
range of choices available to these students regard- 
ing curriculum, intervention and treatment strat- 
egies, services, and placements. 

• Protect their right to an individualized team-deci- 
sion-making process that first inspects a student's 
needs, prescribes curriculum and strategy adap- 
tations, and only then addresses the best location 
to obtain an education. 

• Resist the move to talk about all special education 
students needing a particular strategy. Recogniz- 
ing individual differences ensures the appropri- 
ateness of an education. 

• Resist being bullied by zealots into losing sight of 
what is best for each student. Encourage fanatical 
reformers to practice their own notion of inclusion 
by accepting diverse viewpoints and refraining 
from punishing those who disagree with them. 

• Keep what has worked in special education and 
expand it to others who can benefit. Smaller stu- 
dent-teacher ratios, individualized planning and 
instruction, creative strategies, relevant curricula- 
skill training, parent involvement, team decision- 
making, and support services have been found to 
improve educational outcomes. 

• Strengthen special education's empirical base 
(Kauffman, 1993) and use it to make decisions. 
Acting purely on emotion and choosing change 
only for the sake of change can do great damage 
to students. 

• Question those practices that may not work, be 
willing to change them, and be accountable for 

10 
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choosing effective teaching practices. Are our iden- 
tification practices valid? Have we a clear defini- 
tion for our population? Are we relying too heavily 
on a curriculum of control and questionable level 
systems and neglecting sound instruction? Are we 
using too many dittos and giving too much free 
time? Have we created reinforcement junkies? Are 
we reluctant to let go of our students? Are we ac- 
tively facilitating our students' integration into the 
larger society? Conducting reviews of instructional 
practices and the quality of available services can 
promote continued improvement. 

• Prepare students to succeed in general education. 
Assess the general education setting for necessary 
behaviors, directly teach those behaviors along 
with self-control techniques, use behavior manage- 
ment strategies that will transfer easily, train 
healthy thinking, provide mental health support, 
and accomplish transition at a reasonable pace. 

• Protect students with E/BD in general education 
settings. These students have traditionally been 
excluded from school altogether. General educa- 
tors usually have little tolerance for their behav- 
ior and often become angry and frustrated. Trying 
to reintegrate students who have already failed in 
general education is more difficult than integrat- 
ing students (e.g., those with multiple physical 
disabilities) who have not previously been served 
by general education. 

Also, protect students from the undue frustration, 
anxiety, embarrassment, and anger that might re- 
sult from large student-teacher ratios, fast-paced 
irrelevant curriculum, failing grades, and outright 
ridicule and/or rejection. Protect them also from 
harsher punishments that might be developed if 
other alternatives become unavailable. 

• Commit to professional growth and development 
so as to be knowledgeable and assertive advocates. 

• Promote the ownership of all children in school, 
the acceptance of people's humanity, the creation 
of supportive communities, the valuing of coop- 
eration and interdependence. These are noble no- 
tions and worthy of consistent attention. 

• Work to ensure that a full range of mental health 
services is available to students with E/BD and 
iheir families, preferably in or around the school. 
This means supporting the C ASSP and OSEP agen- 
das, promoting interagency collaboration and case 
management, and remaining focused on the needs 
of students and their families. 



In Summary 

As Kauffman (1993) so aptly stated: 

In a world of rapidly changing social 
institutions and conventions, special educa- 



tion is being subjected to enormous pressures 
for change. Special education's future-and 
the futures of the students who are its 
primary concern-will largely be determined 
by responses to these pressures, (p.6) 

It seems wise to proceed carefully and gauge the ef- 
fects of any change on the students for whom we are 
responsible. It might be necessary to actively resist 
some recommended changes. Instead, wisdom dic- 
tates preserving what is valid about special educa- 
tion, improving areas that have been neglected, and 
expanding the range of educational and mental health 
services available to students with E/BD. Change can 
be exciting and promising, particularly if it is well- 
planned. Taking care of students with E/BD means 
advocating, not abdicating; it means being responsible, 
reflective reformers. 
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Planning for Inclusion: Programs Elements 
That Support Teachers and Students 
with Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 



Sandra Keenan 
Westerly School District 
Westerly, Rl 



Westerly is a small coastal community located 
in the Southwestern corner of the state of 
Rhode Island, approximately an hour from 
Providence or Hartford. It contains seven villages 
which cover 33 miles, with an overall population of 
21,000. Westerly has four elementary schools, one 
middle school, and one high school. It has a total 
school population of approximately 3,300, with addi- 
tional students in preschools and parochial schools 
who receive some supportive services. The current 
special education population is about 600 students. 
Various programs exist in all schools to meet the dif- 
ferent needs of students. 

Approximately 55% of students in special educa- 
tion have learning disabilities, 25% a speech or lan- 
guage disorder, and 7% an emotional/behavior dis- 
order (E/BD). It is that 7% who are identified as hav- 
ing an emotional/behavior disorder that will be the 
focus of this presentation. However, at the outset, I 
must say that it is very difficult to separate students 
with E/BD from many others we have in the schools. 
Almost any education professional today would likely 
say that for every student identified as having an 
emotional or behavioral disorder, there are two more 
with the same behavioral profile. It is only when we 
begin providing services to students based on needs 
(and not numbers) that the other "two" receive ap- 
propriate services. Given the current status of most 
municipal budgets, some would argue this position 
is a costly one. 

What follows is an overview of our programs in 
Westerly and a discussion of some of the strategies 
found to effectively support inclusion in our schools. 
It is perhaps best to begin with the assumptions that 
Westerly 7 s school communities have accepted that 

1 . All children can learn . 

2. All children should be as much a part of their 
school and class as possible. 

O 
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3. There was a need for change and the time was 
right. 

4. We should and could do what was right for all stu- 
dents, personnel, and parents. 

The goals established 3 years ago were to 

1. Gradually over 3 years incorporate change and 
success that would lead to more inclusive pro- 
grams (a high priority was students with E/BD). 

2. Provide teachers and school personnel with 
support and resources that would improve the 
programs. 

3. Rebuild trust and communication with students, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and the com- 
munity. 



Activities That Supported 
Positive Change 

Many activities taking place in the district were influ- 
encing change in several areas. For example, there had 
been district-wide inservice on site-based decision 
making. Several schools had projects underway and 
had become accustomed to all staff being presented 
with new options and taking part in program devel- 
opment decisions. Inservice training, site visits to other 
schools, and brainstorming sessions had been con- 
ducted. We wanted to provide a basic understanding 
of inclusion and establish some common beliefs 
among staff, parents, and the community. 

Additional inservice training sessions were con- 
ducted providing correct information regarding num- 
bers, eligibility categories, and specific profile descrip- 
tions of our special needs population. We included 
administrators, teachers, support staff, and transpor- 
tation personnel. The goal of these training sessions 
was not only to provide information but to dispel fear. 
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Sometimes, assumptions are made that all students 
with IEPs have emotional/behavioral problems or that 
all are developmentally delayed. It is not surprising 
that given these assumptions/ teachers in general edu- 
cation classrooms do not feel adequately prepared to 
work with special needs students. 

Meetings were held with the School Committee 
and the Parent Advisory Group. We provided them 
with information and projections of program cost. We 
had planned for our first supportive program for in- 
clusion of students with E/BD to open in our middle 
school. There were two students in an out-of-district 
day program, who were ready for transition to a less 
restrictive environment, if the appropriate supports 
were in place to deal with behavioral problems. It was 
felt by all parties involved that a well planned transi- 
tion of the students' educational and cliitical programs, 
as well as transitioning of family supports to local 
agencies would produce successful outcomes. We pro- 
posed establishing a full-time behavior specialist po- 
sition at the middle school-someone with school cer- 
tification and 3- to 5-years experience in behavior 
management programs. The overall initial cost of the 
proposed program would show a net savings to the 
district of $20,000. The school committee and advi- 
sory group both gave their support. 

There should be no misunderstanding regarding 
this plan. If a district undertakes inclusive programs 
to save money, it will not necessarily happen. In this 
particular case, there was an initial savings. However, 
as the program expanded and began to meet the so- 
cial, emotional, and behavioral needs of many stu- 
dents, regardless of special education eligibility, the 
cost of operation increased. It is difficult to estimate 
the ultimate cost, if this preventative as well as reac- 
tive program were not in place. Therefore, it should 
not be solely a dialogue on dollars. 

During this time of program development, there 
were several other inclusive programs beginning in 
our schools. For example, we had an integrated pre- 
school program, a 230-day primary program, and a 
transition primary program in two of our elementary 
schools. These programs began to receive positive at- 
tention from the press, parent groups, visiting teams 
from other schools and districts, and representatives 
from the State Department of Education. As a result, 
school personnel became more positive and receptive 
and less fearful regarding inclusion of all special popu- 
lations. 

Collaborative teaching or team teaching was an- 
other area of training. In 1990-1991, we began two 
collaborative teams. The inservice training continued 
and in 1991-1992, we had 10 teams. In 1992-1993, we 
had 40 teams and currently there are 45 teams in the 
district. The number of self-contained classes (histori- 
cally classes where students are completely separate 
all day) have decreased from 13 to 2. There are stu- 
dents with moderate to severe disabilities, who are 
being served in more inclusive ways. For example, 
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every student in K-12 has a general education 
homerooin, and each student is part of a social unit in 
that class, with our goal being to gradually increase 
the time spent as part of that unit, as well as appro- 
priately meeting the student's educational needs. 

Some other changes began to take place for our 
teaching staff as well. They became part of a social 
unit and felt included. The staff participated in many 
planning sessions to develop the models and contin- 
ued to meet to refine and develop each team's unique 
program. At our middle school, each grade level was 
divided by number not severity of need. For example, 
if there were 40 students in grade 5 with individual 
education plans (IEPs), they were mixed heteroge- 
neously and divided between two service providers, 
each with 20. We applied for waivers from our State 
Department of Education, so we could use resource 
or self-contained teachers with either group. The 
teacher and the 20 students were assigned to a "pod" 
or team of 4 fifth-grade teachers. The special service 
provider divided her or his day among the four class- 
rooms as designated by the IEP needs for those stu- 
dents. Cooperative learning techniques were utilized, 
which incorporated different teaching styles to accom- 
modate different student learning styles. Some related 
service providers began to incorporate instruction in 
the general class as well (e.g., speech therapy). 

In the first year of transition services for students 
with behavioral problems, we conducted many train- 
ing sessions. The wide-ranging topics included 

• Student profiles. 

• Functions of behavior. 

• Reality therapy. 

• Avoiding power and control struggles. 

• Crisis intervention. 

• Restraint training. 

Staff members became involved in the local coor- 
dinating council for Children and Adolescent Social 
Service Program (C ASSP), an action which improved 
relationships with other districts, mental health agen- 
cies, and the Department of Children, Youth and Fami- 
lies. Interagency agreements were completed at the 
state level, which reinforced a " wrap-around" service 
delivery model. Finally, an advisory group was es- 
tablished for the planning-center program, and quar- 
terly meetings were conducted among representatives 
from community agencies involved with the children 
and families serviced by the planning center. 



Central Program Support for 
Students with Behavioral, 
Emotional and Social Needs 

Westerly's elementary schools utilize a consultation 
arrangement with personnel who consult with class- 
room teachers if f^ur elementary schools. The middle 
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school uses a Student Planning Center and Support 
Services Team, with cooperative services as needed 
through the community agencies. And the high school 
has a Student Assistance Center and Support Services 
Team, with cooperative services through community 
agencies and an area psychiatric hospital. 

The middle school Planning Center was developed 
for students with E/BD as well 9S those at-risk. The 
center is an alternative space within the school which 
provides students a temporary place to "cool down." 
The goal of the program is to assist students in learn- 
ing how to manage and take responsibility for their 
own behavior, including academic achievement. This 
building-wide support program is open to any stu- 
dent, regardless of whether he or she is part of special 
education. Each student participating in the program 
has an individual behavior plan developed by the 
Support Services Team, which is comprised of a school 
psychologist, a school social worker, a behavior spe- 
cialist, and a school administrator. The team reviews 
referrals once a week and conducts individual pro- 
gram reviews on a regularly scheduled basis. It is their 
view that the diverse expertise of the professionals 
involved with the team have helped to create an aca- 
demically stimulating and behaviorally sound envi- 
ronment for students at risk. 

The high school program's Student Assistance 
Center and the Support Services Team function much 
like the middle school model, with the addition of the 
student assistance counselor, guidance counselor, and 
a teacher. The goal is to encourage students to take 
responsibility and be accountable for their actions. 
However, there are some program differences. For 
instance, more placement options are built into the 
high school program (e.g., flexible schedules, partial 
days, vocational placements, extended days on-site, 
extended days off-site, short-term day treatment, 
short-term hospitalization, and on-call status of a psy- 
chiatrist). These features allow for more individual- 
ization of programs and provide the ability to move 
to more or lesser restrictive environments with beti jr 
transitions. 

Strategies That Make Inclusion Work 

Westerly's program elements that support teachers 
and students in an inclusive model include 

• A shared philosophy underscoring the view that 
everyone has a responsibility for all students. 

• A commitment to curriculum adaptations and in- 
structional modifications. 



Environmental accommodations for individual 
students. 

Collaboration between general and special edu- 
cators with time to plan effective programs. 

Behavioral and emotional support for students 
provided by experienced staff. 
Peer support, peer mediation, and peer tutoring. 
Flexible scheduling. 

A curriculum of integrated social skills instruction. 
Inservice training for all staff to ensure consistent 
programming. 

Active communication and networking within a 
team approach. 

Coordinated program between multiple service 
providers and home. 

Teacher support through access to resources, in- 
formation, professional development, and cover- 
age for meetings or planning times. 
Program support from the community, school com- 
mittee, staff, students, and parents. 
Flexible programming with ability to increase or 
decrease restrictiveness as needed. 
Alternative disciplinary responses and reinf orcers. 
Planned transitions. 

Appropriate space and equipment in all facilities. 
Adequate funding through local and state govern- 
ments, grants, and other resources. 



Conclusion 

In summary, we are truly fortunate in Westerly to have 
a very skilled and dedicated staff, a supportive school 
committee and administration, enthusiastic parents 
who join in our work as well as our celebrations, and 
students who welcome and nurture diversity. Our 
plan is to increase parent involvement; to sponsor 
workshops for parents, staff and the community in 
the evenings; to develop more vocational options; to 
continue with ongoing training and support; and to 
further refine our elementary-student support ser- 
vices. We believe that we can make a difference in our 
schools and in the lives of our students. 



This presentation was given as a keynote address for the 
third general session of the CCBD Forum on Inclusion, 
held in St Louis, MO, October 1, 1993. 
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Including Children with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 
in General Education Settings: 
Issues and Practical Strategies 

Timothy J, Lewis 
Kathy Bello 
University of Oregon, Eugene 



The Meaning of Inclusion: 
Identifying Issues and Goals 

The term inclusion within the context of education 
bears multiple meanings and inferences. At issue is 
where and how to educate children with special needs 
in an attempt to meet the least restrictive mandate set 
forth in the Individuals with Disability Education Act. 
At present, there does not appear to be a single all 
encompassing definition that everyone can agree 
upon. 

One common theme is the idea that inclusion 
should be more than a placement issue, rather it 
should focus on best practices and the means to de- 
liver these practices effectively (Kauffman, 1993). An 
additional theme within the best practice literature 
on inclusive schools is that to be successful the local 
district or school building must take ownership and 
develop its own definition and mission statement. In 
order to craft a definition applicable to all children 
and schools, educators may wish to keep in mind the 
following list of key features. Inclusion should 

• Provide instruction aimed at specific needs of chil- 
dren in the mainstream. 

• Focus on providing specialized services beyond 
special education settings. 

• Focus beyond physical proximity to nondisabled 
children. 

• Foster true reciprocal social relationships. 

• Promote generalization of social and academic 
skills (Feldman, 1991). 



Inclusion requires at minimum 

• Commitment between general and special educa- 
tion. 

• Careful ongoing systematic planning. 

• Data-based decisions made on a child-by-child 
basis. 

• Flexibility at multiple levels (Feldman, 1991). 

Central to the idea of inclusion is where to deliver 
instruction to identified children. However, building 
or district-wide decisions to include all children with 
disabilities may be in violation of identified children's 
federal and civil rights. Once a child is identified, dis- 
tricts are obligated to follow regulations put forth 
under P.L. 94-142, since amended as the Individuals 
with Disability Education Act (IDEA). Several points 
delineated in IDEA are particularly salient to the prac- 
tice of inclusion of children with disabilities in gen- 
eral education classrooms. First, IDEA regulations 
indicate 

Each public agency shall insure that to the 
maximum extent appropriate, handicapped 
children, including children in public or 
private institutions or other care facilities, are 
educated with children who are non-disabled and 
that special classes, separate schooling or 
other removal children with disabilities from 
the regular educational environment occurs 
only when the nature or severity of the disability 
is such that education in regular classes with the 
use of supplementary aids and services cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily. (34 C.F.R. 300.550(b)). 
[emphasis added] 
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Clearly, the spirit of the law advocates general educa- 
tion placements for identified children. This is in line 
with the current inclusion movement as it is broadly 
defined. However, the regulations outline two other 
critical mandates when making placement decisions: 

(1) Each public agency shall insure that a 
continuum of alternative placements is available 
to meet the needs of children with disabilities 
for special education and related services (34 
C.F.R. 300.551(a)) and (2) each public agency 
shall insure that educational placement of 
each child with a disability is determined at 
least annually, is based on his or her individual- 
ized educational program, and is as close as 
possible to the child's home (34 C.F.R. 
300.552(a). In selecting the least restrictive 
environment, consideration is given to any 
potential harmful effect on the child or on the 
quality of services he or she needs (34 C.ER. 
300.552(d)). [emphasis added] 

While the spirit of the law is to educate identified chil- 
dren within the general education setting, the law is 
also clear in recognizing that not all children will ben- 
efit from instruction in the general education setting 
and that all placement decisions should be made by a 
team of professionals, based on individual child need. 

When discussing the placement for children and 
youth identified as having emotional/behavioral dis- 
orders (E/BD), particular attention should be paid to 
the statement that ''consideration is given to any po- 
tential harmful effect on the child or on the quality of 
services which he or she needs" (34 C.F.R. 300.552 (d)). 
The literature indicates that general educators are least 
tolerant of noncompliant and/ or aberrant behavior 
in their classrooms (e.g., Gersten, Walker, & Darch, 
1988) and feel unqualified to deal effectively with 
behavioral problems (e.g., Safran & Safran, 1988). In- 
tolerance and the inability to effectively deal with 
behavior problems on the part of the classroom teacher 
will most likely impact the "quality of services" pro- 
vided to children and youth with E/BD in general 
education classrooms under the current service de- 
livery model found in most schools. 

Given that (a) placing all children and youth with 
disabilities in general education settings without re- 
gard to placement decisions set forth in the individu- 
alized educational program (IEP) is in violation of 
their individual rights and (b) children and youth with 
E/BD present challenges to general educators that 
may reduce their chances of success, what goals 
should be set by advocates of children and youth with 
E/BD under the current inclusive school reform move- 
ment? The following are offered as a limited list gen- 
erated by the group this chapter's authors worked 
with at the recent CCBD Forum on Inclusion. 

1. Given that schools are willing to place identified 
children and youth in general education class- 
rooms, we should consider general education as 
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the first placement option and view special 
education as a mechanism to provide the "sup- 
ports." This means moving beyond the pervasive 
practice of placing all children and youth with 
E/BD in self-contained classrooms with others 
with E/BD. 

2. We need to move away from the idea that place- 
ment drives services. Currently, it is easier to pro- 
vide various direct and related services to children 
and youth with E/BD placed in self-contained 
programs. What is needed is a system to imple- 
ment services as IDEA stipulates, that is, provide 
services in the placement deemed appropriate, 
based on each individual's IEP. This, of course, will 
require a rethinking of how special education op- 
erates and ultimately a redefining of job roles. 

3. We need to rethink how educators are trained at 
both the preservice and inservice levels. While 
general educators have been shown to be least tol- 
erant of, and poorly trained to deal with, prob- 
lematic behavior, there is evidence that given 
proper information and training, general educa- 
tors can effectively teach children and youth with 
E/BD. This will require training programs to fo- 
cus on a variety of diverse learners and strategies. 
At the same time, more emphasis within special 
education training programs should be placed on 
understanding the general education curriculum 
and providing teachers with collaboration and 
consultation skills. 

4. Throughout any school reform movement, the ul- 
timate focus should be on providing the best ser- 
vices based on individual child need. Therefore, 
an equal focus on improving services across the 
placement continuum, especially at the secondary 
level, needs to be incorporated in reform agendas. 



Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate 
Services to Students with E/BD within 
Inclusive Environments 

The inclusive school movement can provide educa- 
tors responsible for providing services to children and 
youth with E/BD a unique opportunity to effect 
change at two levels. First, reorganizing schools to 
meet the needs of diverse learners can be the impetus 
to develop school-wide strategies that meet both the 
needs of identified children and youth and the needs 
of children and youth at risk for developing more se- 
rious patterns of behavioral problems. Second, most 
problematic behaviors children and youth with E/BD 
present require more than one classroom teacher's 
expertise and time. 

By moving toward inclusive practices, teachers of 
children and youth with E/BD can get other school 
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personnel involved in these children and youth's in- 
dividualized education programs, thereby setting the 
occasion for success across settings. 

The remainder of this section outlines key features- 
at both the system and classroom levels-for developing 
inclusive schools that take into account the unique chal- 
lenges presented by children and youth with E/BD. 

Key Features of System-Wide Inclusive Schools 

The following annotated list includes suggestions from 
our CCBD Forum working group, a collection of rec- 
ommendations based on the work of various authori- 
ties (Cullinan, Sabornie, & Crossland, 1992; Feldman, 
1991; Gable, McLaughlin, Sindela^ & Kilgore, 199?; 
Goodland & Lovitt, 1993; Lloyd, Keller, Kauffman, & 
Hallahan, 1988; National Educational Association, 
1992; Schloss, 1992; Scruggs & Mastropieri, 1992; 
Wong, Kauffman, & Lloyd, 1991), and practical mod- 
els (Colvin, Kameenui, & Sugai, in press; Dickey, Jaco, 
Williams, Sager, & Slay, 1983; Smith & Smith, 1985). 

• Mission Statement. School districts and/ or build- 
ings should draft mission statements that reflect 
their commitment to educating children and youth 
in inclusive environments that everyone in the 
building will support. 

• Redefinition of Roles. Providing traditional spe- 
cial education services in the mainstream will re- 
quire shifting responsibilities on the part of gen- 
eral and special educators. Administrative support 
to redefine these roles is essential. 

• Ongoing Assessment. Formative data collection 
strategies should be developed and implemented 
to ensure that all children and youth are benefit- 
ing from instruction across settings. 

• Consultation and Collaboration. Inclusive prac- 
tices will require that all building personnel work 
together. Do not assume everyone is fluent in col- 
laboration and consultation skills simply because 
they have expertise in a particular area. Training 
to work as a team should be provided. 

• Discipline Policy Amendments. Most traditional 
school discipline policies stipulate infractions and 
accompanying punitive consequences. Ideally, a 
new discipline policy should be drafted-one which 
focuses on prosocial behavior and mechanisms to 
teach and reinforce compliance. 

• Involving Parents. Given support services pro- 
vided directly in the mainstream, 76% of surveyed 
parents indicated they would be in favor of inte- 
grating their children and youth with disabilities 
in general education settings. However if no ad- 
ditional supports were to be provided, only 25% 
of parents surveyed indicated they would be in 
favor of mainstreaming their child (Simpson & 
Myles, 1989). 



The development and implementation of these key 
features are best accomplished by a building-level 
team. The composition of the team should be such that 
all areas of the building staff are represented (e.g., 
grade-level educators, special educators, counselors, 
educational assistants). The team should also develop 
(a) an established ongoing meeting time, (b) estab- 
lished ongoing access to entire building staff, and (c) 
a mechanism to access outside expertise. The major 
tasks the building team should address include 

• Designing a system around the school's mission. 

• Modifying schedules to provide services where 
needed. 

• Creating new job descriptions to reflect changes. 

• Supervising and assisting all staff. 

• Providing all staff with ongoing site-based train- 
ing based on best practice. 

Key to sustaining the team and ensuring that training 
and other recommendations are implemented is ad- 
ministrative support (Roach, 1993). Administrative 
support can take several forms including the provi- 
sion of release time, credit, money, letters in file, re- 
duced class size, and clerical assistance. 

Key Features of inclusive Classrooms 

In order for children and youth with E/BD to ben- 
efit from instruction in general education classrooms, 
the following list of effective practices based on sug- 
gestions from our group, the literature (Cullinan et 
al., 1992; Feldman, 1991; Gable et al., 1993; Goodland 
& Lovitt, 1993; Lloyd, Keller, Kauffman, Hallahan, 
1988; National Educational Association, 1992; 
Schloss, 1992; Scruggs & Mastropieri, 1992; Wong et 
al., 1991), practical models (Colvin et al., in press; 
Dickey et al., 1983; Smith & Smith, 1985) should be 
taken into account. 

• The teacher provides high rates of engagement 
time with the curriculum. 

• The teacher provides instructional sequences that 
include demonstrations, guided practice, indepen- 
dent practice, and review / reteaching . 

• The teacher expects students to be accountable for 
themselves. 

• The teacher expects and promotes high rates of 
student success (80% or higher). 

• The teacher provides low rates of criticism and 
instead provides informative, behavioral-specific 
feedback. 

• There are positive, publicly stated classroom rules 
that are taught and enforced. 

• The teacher employs preventative behavior man- 
agement strategies. 

• Formative data-based decisions are made regard- 
ing student progress. 
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• There are predictable classroom routines. 

• The teacher is confident in his or her ability to help 
students learn and behave appropriately. 

• The teacher displays a favorable attitude toward 
integrating children and youth with disabilities. 

• The teacher employs a variety of teaching strate- 
gies. 

Effective teaching practices reduce the likelihood 
of minor behavior problems occurring but are not suf- 
ficient to meet all the needs of children and youth with 
E / BD. Direct instruction in the area of social skills and 
individual behavior change programs will still be a 
necessary component of the educational program of 
children and youth with E/BD. Current recommended 
strategies to implement needed behavioral interven- 
tions in general education settings include team teach- 
ing and peer tutoring. 

Team teaching requires the special and general 
educator to share all teaching responsibilities in classes 
where students with E/BD are placed (Alper & 
Ryndak, 1992). Practitioners report that it is impor- 
tant to the success of the program that both teachers 
are viewed as course instructors by the students. This 
will avoid singling out the identified student and pro- 
vide specialized instruction for nonidentified chil- 
dren/youth who are at risk. Team teaching also pro- 
vides the specialist an opportunity to implement and 
monitor behavior change plans directly in targeted 
settings (Bilken & Zollers, 1986). 

Peer tutoring pairs socially competent students 
with children and youth with E/BD in an attempt to 
achieve two key outcomes. First, the student with E/ 
BD has the opportunity to receive one-on-one instruc- 
tion in situations where the classroom teacher may 
not have time. Second, it is hoped that the skilled stu- 
dent will be viewed as a model by the student with 
E/BD and provide an appropriate example of 
prosocial responding in the classroom (Scruggs, 
Mastropieri, & Richtes 1985). Peer tutors can also serve 
as mediators to the target child in promoting mainte- 
nance and generalization of behavior change by di- 
rectly promoting and reinforcing prosocial behavior 
(Mathur & Rutherford, 1991). 



Moving Toward Ideal Educational 
Placements for Students with E/BD: 
Overcoming Obstacles, Barriers, and 
Inhibitors to Obtaining the Ideal 

Any attempt to change current service delivery sys- 
tems is likely to meet with challenges. Current ob- 
stacles can be identified at two broad levels-theoreti- 
cal and practical. At a theoretical level are two major 
issues: (a) the majority of the current literature focuses 
primarily on academic outcomes within inclusion 
models and (b) the inclusion movement itself origi- 



nated with advocates for students with severe disabili- 
ties and learning disabilities. Given the limited data- 
base on outcomes of inclusion and its current popula- 
tion focus, the generalizability to children and youth 
with E/BD is tenuous, at best (Braaten, Kauffman, 
Braaten, Polsgrove, & Nelson, 1988; Davis, 1989). 

At a practical level, the issue of including children 
and youth with E/ BD in general education classrooms 
faces numerous challenges. It has been well docu- 
mented that teacher attitudes can influence the suc- 
cess or failure of any program and yet, research has 
demonstrated that teachers highly value social com- 
petence and compliance to teacher directions (Gersten, 
Walker, & Darch, 1988), two behavioral patterns stu- 
dents with E/BD often fail to demonstrate. Peer atti- 
tudes are equally important but once again, research 
has shown that individuals who display inappropri- 
ate social behaviors have the highest peer rejection 
rates (Sabornie, 1991). Tiie attitude of students with 
E/BD can also impact the success of their integration. 
A child or youth not adequately prepared for the 
mainstream and/ or not provided needed support can 
quickly regress. Furthermore, lack of administrative 
support will greatly impede any efforts to include 
children and youth with E/BD in general education 
classrooms. 

At issue with all theoretical and practical barriers 
is the need for effective, empirically validated prac- 
tices and training. For example, while teachers typi- 
cally hold unfavorable attitudes about educating stu- 
dents who present challenging behaviors in the class- 
room, providing the teacher with information and 
training can positively impact their views. In their 
executive summary of a national forum on inclusion, 
the National Education Association (1992) recom- 
mended that in order 

to create and maintain high quality out- 
comes, the school integration effort must be 
fully financed, piloted, and evaluated on a 
controlled basis before system wide, state- 
wide, or national implementation, (p. 7) 

The question arises: Do we as advocates of children 
and youth with E/BD wait for the funding and data- 
base to emerge or do we place ourselves within the 
current movement to ensure successful outcomes for 
children and youth with E/BD? 

As stated earlier, the inclusion movement presents 
an opportunity to integrate children and youth who 
historically have been one of the most difficult groups 
to place in general education settings. Validated be- 
havior change technology, social skill instruction, and 
effective teaching practices are available to meet the 
needs of children and youth with E/BD. A systematic 
implementation of available technology across set- 
tings, coupled with a rethinking of how services are 
delivered, will be a necessary component of any move- 
ment to include student with E/BD in general educa- 
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Mission Statement 

Solicit input from all staff and develop measurable, achievable objectives based on statement. 



Integration Team 



Tasks 



Procedures 



Develop plan. 
Target training needs. 
Develop progress monitoring. 
Examine current curriculum. 
Evaluate appropriate teachers and 
placements. 

Oversee implementation . 
Disseminate plan to all stake holders 



Develop working structures. 
Maintain regular meeting time. 
Secure regular access to building staff. 
Deliver effective behavioral support 
strategies. 
Involve parents. 

Implement ongoing inservice training, 



Provide release time. 



Administrative Support 

Redefine job descriptions. 



Set the "tone " 



Figure 1. System-Level Inclusion Working Plan. 



tion settings. The idea that services commonly pro- 
vided to children and youth with E/BD can only be 
implemented in a segregated special education set- 
ting needs to be eliminated and supplanted by the idea 
that the services follow the child. 

Imagine a student with E/BD making his/ her way 
through the school day as a "nonidentified" child or 
youth. Think of all the environmental and social vari- 
ables that individual would encounter. The critical 
question then becomes: Given this child's unique and 
individual needs, how do we implement services in 
each of the daily environments that the individual en- 
counters taking into account all relevant academic and 
social variables? Because the law stipulates that the 
answer to this question is based on individual need, 
there cannot be a single all inclusive answer. How- 
ever, there can be an established process to determine 
individual need and to decide how to implement ser- 
vices across educational environments. In addition, 
the process can determine needed training, time al- 
lotment, costs, personnel, and other factors necessary 
to implement individual plans. 

Figure I provides a working model with key points 
to address in the development of system-wide prac- 
tices that include children and youth with challeng- 
ing behaviors. One salient feature of the figure is the 
lack of clear "how-to" directions. If inclusion of chil- 



dren and youth with E/BD is to truly be successful, 
then it is necessary to generate strategies based on each 
district's current student, staff, and administrative 
needs. 
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Reflecting the diversity of the population of 
children and youth with challenging behav- 
iors, a group of professionals which included 
teachers, administrators, inclusion program coordina- 
tors, consultants, university professors, spedal edu- 
cation process coordinators, and psychologists met to 
discuss the problems and promise of the national trend 
toward full inclusion. The setting was one of the work- 
ing groups of the CCBD Forum on Inclusion. Initial 
discussion among this group revealed that 
inclusionary practices were being implemented very 
differently in the 11 states represented. A synopsis of 
the practices in several of the states provided a start- 
ing point from which to deliberate the issue. 

The group abandoned attempts at defining/ul/ in- 
clusion and instead came to a consensus on a program- 
ming goal for students with emotional/behavioral 
disorders (E/BD). Obstacles preventing the achieve- 
ment of the goal were delineated and strategies dis- 
cussed to overcome the obstacles. This paper summa- 
rizes one group's efforts to ensure appropriate ser- 
vices for children with E/BD during a time when the 
national trend is to overlook their special needs in fa- 
vor of combining and consolidating students for philo- 
sophical rather than rational reasons. 



The Meaning of Inclusion: 
Identifying Issues and Goals 

In addition to perspectives stemming from the prac- 
tices of different states, our group provided perspec- 
tives originating from the viewpoints of the different 
professional disciplines represented. Although differ- 
ent approaches are being taken toward providing ser- 
vices in the regular classroom, several themes were 
recurrent. These themes are summarized as follows: 

• Class Within a Class. Team teaching in which stu- 
dents with E/BD are brought into a regular class 
with their own teacher for instruction. 

• Content Mastery. Both pre- and postreferral op- 
tions were mentioned. The prereferral model al- 
lows for assistance in another room available for 
any student; whereas, the postreferral model pro- 
vides for special assistance only if the student has 
received the label of spedal education. 

• Exclusionary Inclusion. A commonly mentioned 
practice consisted of "dumping" students with E/ 
BD back into regular classes without support, so 
that they were physically included, but for all prac- 
tical purposes excluded due to attitudinal barri- 
ers and the increased amounts of time that the stu- 
dent spent in disciplinary removals. 
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• Physical Proximity Without Academic Gains. Some 
students with E/BD are being placed in general 
education classrooms and allowed to "do their 
own thing," so that as long as they do not disrupt 
the environment, they are simply left alone. 

• Increased Resource Placements. In some places 
there is a surge in the number of students being 
served in resource rooms rather than being referred 
for self-contained placement. 

• Reactions to Parents. In many states students with 
E/BD are being included in regular class environ- 
ments if their parents insist. Otherwise, 
inclusionary practices are not being promoted. 

• Attitudes of us versus them. Professionals in regu- 
lar education are sometimes reluctant to take the 
responsibility of working with a student with E/ 
BD. Likewise, professionals in special education 
are at times unwilling to relinquish their owner- 
ship for the students with special needs. 

Participants from some states shared refreshing 
practices which contrasted to the bleak outlook on pro- 
grams for students with E/BD presented by others in 
the group. In one state, interventions for students with 
E/BD are seen as a service and not a place so that in- 
clusion is more readily accomplished. Services vary 
by building and are highly responsive to parental de- 
mands. Another state has developed a 3-year initia- 
tive in which professionals are being systematically 
trained to meet the needs of children and youth with 
E/BD. Another provides a top-down approach by spe- 
cializing instruction for preservice teachers at the uni- 
versity level, having the state match district expendi- 
tures which specifically promote inclusionary prac- 
tices, and providing for preplanning and preparation 
on a state-level for inclusive classrooms. 



Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate 
Services to Students with E/BD within 
Inclusive Environments 

From the awareness of the diversity of practices in- 
tended to promote inclusive environments came a 
resolve to define what should be happening for stu- 
dents with E/BD. The group delineated this resolve 
in the form of a goal statement. The goal can be ac- 
complished if the components of collaboration, aware- 
ness, and curriculum are addressed. The statement 
reads: 

Educational and programming decisions for 
students with E/BD should be based on the 
needs of the individual student, utilizing a 
menu of service options, with the general 
education environment being the first option 
considered. 

Inclusionary practices will occur naturally through 
the collaboration of general and special education. The 
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two systems will need to work together as one to guar- 
antee behavioral and academic learning for students 
with E/BD. Collaboration between the two profes- 
sional disciplines, which have a long history of oper- 
ating as segregated systems, will occur only with fo- 
cused effort. This fact has implications for the profes- 
sional foundations of teacher training. Once the train- 
ing foundations for collaboration have been ingrained, 
teachers must continue to dialogue with each other 
regarding the needs ofall students and any necessary 
changes in practice. This latter condition presents a 
particular challenge in the instances of students with 
E/BD. It is our experience that school districts will 
benefit by providing specific, regularly scheduled, 
protected time for professionals to interact and dis- 
cuss individual student programs. 

It is important for everyone involved in educa- 
tion-teachers, administrators, professionals in related 
fields such as school counseling, students, and par- 
ents-to have an awareness of diversity and acceptance 
of differences. This can be particularly difficult in the 
case of students with E/BD: Students with sensory 
impairments, mental impairments, or orthopedic im- 
pairments may be struggling to gain initial access to 
an inclusive environment in a general education class- 
room whereas it is likely that students with E/BD were 
once in the general education classroom and were so 
disruptive that they were subjected to "refer- and-re- 
move" practices, to the point of exclusion. This fact 
creates a situation in which general education teach- 
ers, students, and parents are more wary than they 
are uninformed of the students special needs. In pro- 
moting inclusion for students with more obvious im- 
pairments, awareness training generally consists of 
providing information to facilitate understanding. In 
promoting the inclusion of students with E/BD, how- 
ever that training will need to consist of persuading 
the general education setting to reaccept the student 
into that environment. 

Sensitivity training must be provided for all par- 
ties who could be affected by the inclusion of students 
with E/BD and presented in such a way that it can be 
fully understood. Thus, students in general education 
will need age-appropriate, interactive discussions 
covering what they can expect and what they can do 
to promote success for students with E/BD as well as 
their own. Parents of students in general education 
should be given information which helps them relate 
to the student with challenging behaviors as if that 
child were their own. They can then reinforce the ef- 
forts of the general education students. Parents of chil- 
dren with challenging behaviors need to be made to 
feel a part of the system while maintaining realistic 
expectations and a sense c r optimism. 

Teachers must also be made aware of the feasibil- 
ity of success in working with a student with E/BD. 
Teachers are typically an autonomous lot, each pre- 
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ferring to be the sole authority within the confines of 
his or her classroom. Awareness training for teachers 
will include empowering them to work with students 
with challenging behaviors. In addition/ teachers will 
need training to work as team members in various 
collaborative arrangements, which will allow them to 
transcend the physical boundaries of their own class- 
rooms. Psychologically, teachers need to be encour- 
aged to "buy into" the philosophy of inclusion. 

Educational programs will allow for the success 
of inclusionary environments if a shift is made from 
content-focused programs to student-centered pro- 
grams. The overall goal of educational systems is to 
develop individuals who can maximize their personal 
potential within the role of a contributing citizen. A 
contributing-citizen outcome has implications for so- 
tialand behavioral curricula as well as academic ones. 
Rather than weight educational programming with 
narrowly defined content/knowledge acquisition, 
school systems should use specific observations to 
determine student capabilities and develop program- 
ming which is student centered. The identification of 
student capabilities should not be used to impose lim- 
its on student opportunity, but rather to create a start- 
ing place for instruction and an outline for progres- 
sion. 



Moving Toward ideal Educational 
Placements for Students with E/BD: 
Overcoming Obstacles, Barriers, and 
Inhibitors to Obtaining the Ideal 

A number of obstacles inhibiting the attainment of the 
goal statement developed by this group were identi- 
fied. Barriers were categorized according to their tem- 
poral relationship to inclusive programming for stu- 
dents with E/BD. Prior to successful inclusive 
programming, training will need to occur with pre- 
service and in service teachers as well as with signifi- 
cant others (i.e., administrators, school boards, par- 
ents, and students). The ongoing challenge during the 
implementation phase of inclusive programming will 
be to maintain the momentum of collaboration 
through regular communication. We feel that the use 
of labels is both a barrier and a facilitator, and they 
need to be used more effectively so as to be less stig- 
matizing. 

Although there are other barriers to achieving the 
ideal, the group focused on the ones already men- 
tioned. Next, we developed specific suggestions to 
help remove the barriers. Some ways to overcome 
barriers relate to both teacher training and training of 
significant others: 

• Identify existing lists of common competencies for 
general and special education teachers (e.g., 
"Model Standards for Beginning Teacher Licens- 
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ing and Development: A Resource for State Dia- 
logue/ available fiom the Council of Chief State 
School Officers). 

• Make certain that the "right" people are aware of 
these lists (e.g., teacher trainers and state educa- 
tion agency personnel). 

• Set up a mentoring system or some other type of 
resource system for teachers. 

• Provide more practical, hands-on experience in 
preservice programs and be certain to link theory 
to practice. 

• Arrange for institutions of higher education to hold 
seminars on effective practices to keep people in 
the field up to date. This could be done at the 
pieservice level as part of the discussion sessions 
held concurrently with student teaching. At the 
inservice level, evening or weekend seminars (not 
necessarily for credit) could be developed. 

• Provide more public relations training for teach- 
ers (e.g., how to "sell" to parents, other staff). 

• Refine " people skills." A collaborative model is not 
going to work if people cannot work together! 

• Develop a format that would allow professionals 
to regularly share ideas. 

• Provide how-to books as a basis for programming. 
Professional organizations could produce these 
manuals to give teachers someplace to turn and 
provide a basis for their creativity. 

• Develop joint conferences, planning, projects, and 
committees between general and special educa- 
tion. Give such teams a break on registration costs. 

• Model what we believe. 

• Watch language usage (avoid "yours" and "mine" 
or "us" and "them"). 

• Acknowledge fears; go slowly and rebuild trust. 
Special education has "dumped" and people have 
been burned. Do not stuff the idea of inclusion 
down people's throats; back off when possible. 

• Let programs sell themselves. A general education 
teacher raving about a collaborative effort in the 
lounge may go a long way toward convincing 
people about the quality of a particular program. 

• Promote local ownership. It may be great to bring 
in the outside expert to kick things off, but who is 
going to follow up and follow through? 

• Define terms. Let's all speak the same language. 

• Consider adjusting time schedules so the inservice 
training is mandatory (e.g., release at 1:00 p.m. 
once a month, adding the time to other days to 
meet state mandates). 

• Provide for differing levels of information needs: 
awareness, knowledge, and skill levels. 

• Develop professional libraries, including videos 
that people can watch at their leisure, and books 
on tape for people who commute. Thirty minutes 
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a day of listening while driving or riding a bus 
adds up to 2 1/2 hours per week! 

• Distribute lapel pins, logos, or the like (e.g., apple 
sticker with the school's initials or the Council for 
Exceptional Children's inclusion pin). 

• Work to increase the experiential component of 
teacher training so that more time is available for 
preservice teachers to apply what they learn. En- 
courage practical, useful projects. 

Suggestions for maintaining collaboration through 
communication include 

• Produce a monthly newsletter that includes prac- 
tical tips on behavior management, social skills, 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder. Try to link 
the newsletter content to real problems or to what 
is going on in the building. - 

• Make yourself available to help out when a col- 
league feels she or he has a problem; start with the 
teacher who seems to be the most receptive. 

• Initiate collaboration-seek out other teachers and 
ask them for help in certain areas. 

• Attend and get involved in general education ac- 
tivities, building-level duties, and staff meetings. 

• Involve general education students in special edu- 
cation activities. 

• Have a library of materials available and ask the 
librarian to distribute a list of materials available 
to check out. 

• Encourage librarians to order materials /bocks 
dealing with personal development for teachers/ 
students. 

• Volunteer to team teach a unit or work on a spe- 
cial project with general education teachers and 
combine the classes. 

• Establish peer tutoring between classes; students 
in special education can be the ones to move. 

• Ask for administrators or community people to 
be guest speakers to promote positive interactions. 

• Give demonstrations/ programs to various com- 
munity groups (e.g., PTA/O) regarding educa- 
tional programs serving students with E/BD. 



• Develop opportunities for community volunteers 
to work in the classrooms. 

• Incorporate the idea of community service within 
the special education population-volunteer some- 
where within school/ community. 

• Sponsor an open house for parents and others. 

• Initiate a meeting for social service agency repre- 
sentatives to talk about issues and about how they 
can help develop a means of coordinating services. 

To overcome the obstacle of labeling, the follow- 
ing suggestions were generated: 

• Use the label to allow for the provision of positive 
assistance-meet with the general education teach- 
ers to let them know that you come with the 
student's label. 

• Compile a list of characteristics and behaviors that 
might exist with the given label. Include possible 
interventions and strategies. 

• Assist the teacher to see the student as one of his 
or her students, not as a special education student 
stuck in his or her class. 

As professionals advocating for students with 
E/BD, we are faced with the realization that we must 
shift from providing the majority of educational pro- 
grams for these students in a carefully engineered and 
monitored environment to the practice of helping oth- 
ers provide services in general education classrooms. 
Although it would be much easier to give up our roles 
during this time when "full inclusion" translates into 
wholesale replacement, we must not abdicate our 
commitment to the students who have the fewest 
advocates. 

Inclusionary education is in keeping with the spirit 
of P.L. 101-476; the elimination of a full continuum of 
service options is not. Although few individuals will 
have the opportunity to make decisions which pro- 
mote appropriate inclusionary strategies for a district 
or state, each of us can influence the practices which 
affect his or her own school. 
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Inclusion of Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders; 
The Issues, the Barriers, 
and Possible Solutions 

Eleanor Guetzloe 
University of South Florida 
Clearwater 



This report derived from discussions among a 
diverse group of professionals who met dur- 
ing the CCBD Working Forum on Inclusion. 
Major topics addressed by the group included (a) The 
Meaning of Inclusion: Identifying Issues and Goals, 
(b) Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate Services to 
Students with E/BD within Inclusive Environments, 
and (c) Moving Toward Ideal Educational Placements 
for Students with E/BD: Overcoming Obstacles, Bar- 
riers, and Inhibitors. 



The Meaning of Inclusion: 
Identifying Issues and Goals 

For purposes of this discussion, inclusion is described 
as a philosophical position, attitude, and value state- 
ment rather than a point on the continuum of special 
education services. The philosophy of inclusion is an 
individual and collective commitment among educa- 
tion professionals toward "ownership" of all students 
with disabilities and those who are at risk of being so 
identified, as well as those without disabilities. Those 
who advocate inclusion believe that all students with 
disabilities, regardless of the severity of their prob- 
lems, belong in their home school-the school to which 
they would be assigned if they had not been identi- 
fied as needing special services. 

Among the more important elements of inclusion 
are (a) attending the home schoot-the same school that 
neighbors, siblings, or nondisabled peers attend and 
(b) being placed in regular education classes with 
classmates of the same chronological ages. At the same 
time, inclusion of students with disabilities also means 
having an individualized education program (IEP), 
as required by federal law, and being provided with 



the support necessary for success in that environment 
(e.g., special education and related services). Among 
the critical issues that relate specifically to the inclu- 
sion of students with emotional/behavioral disorders 
(E/BD) aie the following: 

1. Of all students with disabilities, students with E/ 
BD are the least accepted and the least welcome in 
the regular school setting. They disrupt the learn- 
ing of others as well as their own. They are diffi- 
cult to manage and to teach and are, in fact, feared 
by many teachers and administrators in the regu- 
lar school. 

2. In many districts, students with E/BD are being 
assigned to their home schools, without the ap- 
propriate preparation of the receiving faculty, staff, 
and students and, in many cases, without the nec- 
essary support from special education personnel. 

3. There is a critical shortage of highly skilled and 
knowledgeable teachers in the field of E/BD. The 
special education teachers that are available in a 
school district may be spread too thin across many 
classes or even several schools. This results in a 
reduction of special education support for students 
with E/BD. 

Several participants noted that keeping the stu- 
dent with E/BD in the home school helps with a shift 
in attitude toward greater acceptance of students with 
disabilities. Faculty, staff, and parents gain a sense of 
shared responsibility for the youngsters with disabili- 
ties as well as their nondisabled peers. Everyone in- 
volved with schools and children comes to understand 
that all students are "our kids" in "our neighborhood" 
or "our community." 

Examples of successful inclu sion of students with 
learning disabilities were cited by a number of par- 
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tidpants. The h was general agreement, however that 
students with E/BD disorders are not viewed in the 
same positive light as those with learning disabilities. 
A particular problem exists when extremely disrup- 
tive and/or violent students are included in the regu- 
lar school program. As stated by one participant, 
"chair throwers are not inclusion oriented." 

The discussants were in agreement that other 
placement and service options must be available for 
those students with E/BD who cannot be successful 
in the regular school environment. A full continuum 
of services, as mandated by federal law, must be re- 
tained. 

Among other possible obstacles to the implemen- 
tation of inclusive programs are 

1. The jargon used by special educators, including 
the terminology related to inclusion itself, which 
inhibits successful communication with other 
educators. 

2. The identification process necessary for the provi- 
sion of special education and related services. 
There is an enormous lapse of time between the 
initial referral by a general classroom teacher and 
the identification of the child as eligible for spe- 
cial education assistance. During that period (even 
with prereferral strategies in place), the student 
with E/BD usually gets worse. 

3. Funding practices, such as weighted formulas, 
which provide more money for students identi- 
fied as having E/BD who are served by teachers 
certified in special education. Concern was ex- 
pressed that special education funding will be 
decreased as students with disabilities are included 
in the regular school program. 

4. The logistical difficulties encountered in provid- 
ing counseling and other related services to stu- 
dents with E/BD in the regular school (e.g., hav- 
ing ancillary school professionals with already 
overcrowded schedules traveling to a greater num- 
ber of schools and classes and problems in sched- 
uling time to meet with the students). 

5. The amount of time required for collaborative 
planning. Resource teachers in a regular school 
have noted that it is very difficult to schedule time 
to meet with regular class teachers. Further, not 
all teachers work well in a collaborative, team- 
teaching, or co-teaching arrangement. 

6. The ever-increasing standards for high school 
graduation, which do not allow for individual dif- 
ferences among students. 

The following is an account of one regular 
educator's reaction to the inclusion movement: 

Two years ago, I attended an IEP meeting for 
one of my students who was identified as 
having a serious emotional disturbance. This 



child was (and is) also my neighbor. He was 
assigned to my class for social studies and 
because he was doing well, I argued that he 
did not need a more restrictive placement. 
The assessment team said, however, that he 
needed a more structured environment and 
teachers with special skills in managing the 
behavior of such students. 

I see this child often in the neighborhood, 
and it is evident to me that his behavior, if 
anything, is worse. Now the same "special- 
ists" want to send him back to me. I am no 
more skilled than I was two years ago; I don't 
know any more about emotional disturbance 
than I did then. 



Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate 
Services to Students with E/BD within 
inclusive Environments 

Extensive cooperation and collaboration between and 
among general and special educators, parents, ancil- 
lary personnel, administrators, and community agen- 
cies 13 essential to the success of inclusive programs. 
There was general agreement that having a building 
team is an important factor. Team planning should cake 
place as soon as any student in the school exhibits 
emotional and/ or behavioral problems. Further, if a 
student with E/BD is removed from his or her home 
school, a considerable amount of advance planning is 
necessary before that student is reintegrated (e.g., care- 
ful selection of teachers, classrooms, courses, class- 
mates, schedules). Every effort should be made to 
ensure a smooth and successful transition, particularly 
for a student with E/BD. 

Participants from several school districts described 
various models of inclusive programs that are already 
in place and meeting with some degree of success: 
consultation, co-teaching, and a class within a class. In 
all cases, the regular educators and special educators 
work closely together in the planning and implemen- 
tation of both instruction and behavior management. 
Critical issues cited were (a) the selection of teachers 
who can work together successfully and (b) the allo- 
cation of sufficient time during the school day for 
collaborative planning. 

Working with Parents 

Parents must be included in the initial planning of 
inclusive programs for their students with E/BD, not 
merely part of the discussion after a plan has been 
developed. It is also extremely important that parents 
have freedom of choice regarding both the level and 
location of services for their students with E/BD. Par- 
ents have verbalized their concern that the inclusion 
movement might result in a reduction of placement 
options for their children. 
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Preparing the Environment 
for a Student with E/BD 

The classmates of the student with E/BD (a) need to 
understand the characteristics and behaviors that may 
be exhibited by this student and (b) possess the social 
skills necessary to deal with him or her on a daily 
basis. This demands a great deal of young- 
sters-actually more than is asked of most teachers in 
general education. 

Training of Teachers and 
Other School Personnel 

It is generally agreed that an enormous amount of 
training (for both general and special educators) is 
necessary in order to provide a successful inclusive 
program for students with E/BD. Specific areas of 
knowledge and skill needed by regular educators in- 
clude (a) the nature and needs of students with E/ 
BD, (b) classroom management of disturbed and dis- 
ruptive students, (c) development and implementa- 
tion of the individualized education program, (d) 
strategies for teaching social skills, and (e) affective 
education. Special educators, who should already 
possess those skills, need knowledge of and experi- 
ence with regular education policies, procedures, and 
curriculum. For both general and special educators, 
specific training in collaboration is essential. 

It was noted, however that not all teachers need 
the same training. Having an "official" district train- 
ing module or course of study, which requires all 
teachers to participate in the same inservice training, 
creates ill will. Instead, a menu of training options 
should be made available to teachers, so they can se- 
lect the specific skills they need. 



Moving Toward Ideal Educational 
Placements for Students with E/BD: 
Overcoming Obstacles, Barriers, and 
Inhibitors to Obtaining the Ideal 

The following themes emerged from our discussion 
on overcoming the barriers to inclusion: (a) necessary 
changes in policies and procedures, (b) creation of a 
climate of acceptance of students with E/BD, (c) pro- 
vision of services within the school, (d) special envi- 
ronmental accommodations, and (e) personnel train- 
ing. Stress was placed on the need for collaborative 
planning between and among all individuals and 
agencies involved with the schools, the students, and 
their families. 

Changes In Policies and Procedures 

As already mentioned, one barrier to inclusion is the 
very process required for provision of special educa- 
tion services. It is still important to identify those need- 



ing services, but the process must be shortened. If stu- 
dents with E/BD are to be successfully included in 
the general school program, then they are better served 
by receiving any necessary services immediately in the 
home school-without an inordinate amount of either 
paperwork or fanfare. Decisions regarding the provi- 
sion of related services can be made by a home school 
team and the parents or guardians, in a similar vein 
as the decision to implement prereferral strategies. 

Other policy changes that should be addressed 
include the allocation of funds, teacher certification 
requirements, and discipline within the school. Over 
time, the responsibility for making such policy deci- 
sions should shift to the home school and commu- 
nity, along with the responsibility for providing edu- 
cational programs for students with E/BD. The move- 
ment toward establishing School Advisory Commit- 
tees with representatives from the school, parent 
groups, and the community at large, may be support- 
ive of this shift in decision making. 

Creating a Climate of Acceptance 
of Students with E/BD 

Many group members felt that understanding and 
acceptance (by students, teachers, administrators, 
staff, parents of other students, and the community) 
of the student with E/BD was the single most critical 
issue related to inclusion. Empathy, acceptance, and 
understanding can be taught and should be addressed 
in the student curriculum and parent meetings as well 
as in the training of school personnel. Every effort 
should be made to show students with E/BD in their 
most positive light. School and community service 
activities should be deliberately planned to further 
this goal. 

Participants felt that regular classroom teachers 
will be much more accepting of students with E/BD 
when they experience success in working with them. 
"In-house" teacher training can be conducted using 
videotapes that show the techniques used by success- 
ful teachers in management and instruction of stu- 
dents with E/BD. It was noted that successful class- 
room management techniques and affective education 
are not "classified information." 

Providing Services Within the School 

It is essential that all educational and related services 
be readily available in the home school, which requires 
the cooperation of community agencies that normally 
provide those services. The full-service school is an ap- 
propriate model for inclusionary programs for stu- 
dents with disabilities. As a specific student or family 
need is identified (e.g., medical examinations or treat- 
ment, mental health services, literacy programs, or 
vocational assistance), the necessary service can be 
made available at the school site. 
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Environmental Considerations 

Wherever students with E/BD may be housed for their 
education program, there will be a need for a safe space 
outside the regular classroom for dealing with crises 
(which will undoubtedly occur) as well as trained fac- 
ulty and staff available to assist students during peri- 
ods of crisis. Among the skills identified as highly 
desirable for the crisis staff were verbal de-escalation 
and physical intervention. It was noted that a special 
education teacher cannot be a team teacher or a co- 
teacher while managing crises for the entire grade 
level or school. Accordingly, additional staff will be 
necessary. 

Personnel Training 

Collaborative arrangements for personnel training 
should be established with universities and colleges 
in or near the communities in which there are inclu- 
sive programs. Training must be made available for 
all instructional and noninstructional staff (e.g., teach- 
ers, administrators, instructional aides, librarians, 
counselors, secretaries, custodians, cafeteria workers, 
bus drivers, and volunteers) who come into contact 
with the student with E/BD. University classes and 
inservice workshops will not be sufficient; faculty and 
staff (including administrators) need follow-up obser- 
vation, coaching, and conferencing within the school. 
It is especially crucial that the building administrator 
be accepting of these students, knowledgeable about 



their needs in the school setting, and skillful in man- 
aging their behavior 

It is the responsibility of colleges and universities 
to establish preservice and graduate training pro- 
grams that address the knowledge and skill areas nec- 
essary for successful inclusion of children with all 
kinds of disabilities as well as children at risk of be- 
ing identified as needing special education services. 
These courses or components should be available to 
(and required of) all individuals entering the field of 
education. Practical experience in working with stu- 
dents with disabilities (particularly those with E/BD) 
should be part of the program. 



Summary 

Our discussion has focused on major issues that re- 
late specifically to the inclusion of students with E/ 
BD in the regular school program. We identified bar- 
riers to successful inclusion as well as suggestions for 
overcoming these obstacles. 

It is difficult to predict the future of the inclusion 
movement. It is safe to say, however, that its success 
rests largely on the collective efforts of general and 
special educators, administrators, teacher-educators, 
staff development specialists, parents, and students 
who share a common perspective on appropriate 
services for students with emotional and behavioral 
disorders. 
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Promoting Inclusive Education 

for Students with 
Emotional7Behavioral Disorders 

Joseph P. Price 
Grand Valley State University 
Grand Rapids, Ml 



The information provided in this paper was 
generated by the participants in one of the 
small dialogue groups at the CCBD Working 
Forum on Inclusion. 



The Meaning of Inclusion: 
Identifying Issues and Goals 

From the outset of the discussion by participants in 
this dialogue group, it was evident that the group 
members were well aware of the long-standing con- 
troversy associated with implementing full inclusion 
for students with E/BD and readily adopted the prin- 
ciples derived from the concept of a least restrictive 
environment (LRE), originally mandated by Public 
Law 94-142 (now known as IDEA). Using this law as 
the guide for discussion, participants created a work- 
ing definition of inclusive education for students with 
E/BD as follows: 

The provision of free services, with non- 
disabled age-mates, in neighborhood schools, 
in general education classes, under the 
guidance of general education teachers, with 
the assistance of special education staff and 
resources, to the full extent possible, as 
determined appropriate by an individualized 
education planning committee. 

While placement of students with E/BD in gen- 
eral education classrooms was viewed as a laudable 
goal, group members were unanimous in their opin- 
ion that many students with E/BD would not be able 
to profit from full-time participation in these settings, 
even with extensive program modifications and sup- 
port from special education personnel; therefore, other 
program options must be available. 



Through extensive discussion, the group identi- 
fied several critical issues that serve as major obstacles 
to providing inclusive services to children and youth 
with E/BD. They include 

• Attitudes. As school personnel learn about vari- 
ous acts of defiance or aggression, they often as- 
sume that students with E/BD cannot be socially 
controlled and will eventually threaten the peace 
and progress of their classrooms. Acting on these 
assumptions, teachers tend to restrict students with 
E\BD from general education programs whenever 
possible (Wood, 1985). 

• Definition and Policies. The federal definition of 
serious emotional disturbance was included in Pub- 
lic Law 94-142 to help establish a criteria for ser- 
vice eligibility through the use of labels that are 
descriptive of children's unique features. Yet the 
outcome has been to place students in segregated 
classrooms based on common labels, with little 
consideration given to their diverse qualities. 

A problem closely related to the practice of label 
and place is the requirement for teachers to have 
endorsements that match the labels of students 
under their supervision. This label-matching policy 
further contributes to the tracking and isolation of 
students with E/BD. 

• Funding. During the last two decades, the use of 
a dual finding (and accounting) system has inad- 
vertently led to the creation of a rigid two-tier 
placement pattern (e.g., general education and 
special education) with few incentives to provide 
an inclusive education program. Additionally, the 
rising cost of education and the current goal to re- 
duce school expenditures compels many admin- 
istrators to offer children and youth with E/BD 
the minimum services possible, rather than pur- 
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sue the most appropriate benefits, as required by 
law (Michigan State Board of Education, 1993). 

• Personnel Preparation. There are a series of atti- 
tudes, values, and training orientations expressed 
by educators which help to impede the implemen- 
tation of inclusive services. As a group, special 
educators tend to develop a strong sense of own- 
ership about their (segregated) students, and feel 
that general educators rarely take full advantage 
of the support available from special education 
personnel. In contrast, regular educators perceive 
"special" students as being in need of "special" 

- teachers and frequently joke about the easy life of 
special educators, with their small class loads and 
full-time paraprofessionals. These negative atti- 
tudes do little to motivate teachers in either field 
to collaborate on developing quality programs for 
children and youth with E/ BD within general edu- 
cation settings. 

• Research and Evaluation. There is a considerable 
body of research literature, along with reams of 
personal testimonies that extol the merits of inclu- 
sive services for students with mild to moderate 
disabilities. However, very limited evidence is 
available to support full inclusion of students with 
E/BD in general education classrooms (York, 
Vandercook, MacDonald, Heise-Neff, & Caughney, 
1992). Given the paucity of such evidence, a na- 
tional movement to fully integrate students with 
E/BD without adequate knowledge and prepara- 
tions could lead to enormous disappointments and 
hardships for both students and teachers. 

• Identification and Dissemination. Current levels 
of identification and dissemination of information 
across the country on model programs are grossly 
inadequate to meet the enormous needs of stu- 
dents with E/BD. This absence of an adequate dis- 
semination network to effectively showcase best 
practices creates an enormous inequity of services 
and opportunities for success among students. 

We believe that it is through the removal of these 
impediments that the ultimate goal of maximizing the 
development of each student with E/BD can be real- 
ized. This goal requires the best individualized edu- 
cation plan (IEP) imaginable in the context of a least 
restrictive environment. Yet service providers must 
recognize that today's best programs may not be ad- 
equate to truly maximize the development of many 
children and youth with E/BD (Kozleski, 1993). To 
reach this level of service, it will require moving be- 
yond our current knowledge-base in search of answers 
to the types of questions inherent in the action plan 
described in the next section. 



Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate 
Services to Students with E/BD within 
Inclusive Environments 

In view of the common barriers to inclusive educa- 
tion experienced by students with E/BD throughout 
the country, formulation of a well-designed action plan 
for a building, or a district, is viewed as an important 
initial step to ensure appropriate services. One model 
of a salient plan would incorporate the following: 

• Task Force Development. Assemble various role 
group representatives committed to promoting 
inclusive services for students with E/BD and to 
formulating a plan of action. It is important that 
the task force consist of a broad range of school 
and community members, including parents, to 
reflect a cross section of views that could be incor- 
porated into a balanced philosophy statement and 
a clear mission statement, from which a course of 
action would be developed. 

• Policy Review and Modification. Examine current 
policies (e.g., definition, funding) to identify 
changes needed to expedite service delivery to stu- 
dents with E/BD. Seek adoption of these recom- 
mendations by the local school board. 

• Student and Personnel Preparation. Conduct a 
needs assessment for each role group and imple- 
ment a training program based on the results of 
the study. The training program must give con- 
sideration to information gleaned from extant re- 
search literature and the experiences of local staff 
and neighboring communities. 

• Accountability of Staff. Formulate guidelines 
which address questions of authority and respon- 
sibility for students under various conditions 
within the school. For example, under what con- 
dition will regular education teachers provide in- 
structions to students with E/BD placed in gen- 
eral education classrooms? Will special educators 
be allowed to teach general education students? 
Who is ultimately responsible for students with 
E/BD? What should be acceptable standards of 
performance in each content area, including affec- 
tive areas? What methods should be used to evalu- 
ate student performance? 

• Resource Allocation. Develop a framework for the 
distribution of adequate and appropriate resources 
to each group participating in the promotion of 
inclusive education programs. A few of the com- 
monly identified resources are (a) time to meet and 
to plan with others, (b) active support from ad- 
ministration, (c) funds to hire consultants and sub- 
stitute teachers, and (d) funds to pay for site visits 
and remedial materials. 
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• Research and Evaluation. Establish a research and 
evaluation unit to closely monitor inclusive ser- 
vices and to help resolve questions about such is- 
sues as curriculum and teaching methods, use of 
support staff, class size, number of students with 
E/BD, scheduling, planning and collaborating, 
and multiple outcomes. This process would greatly 
contribute to the identification and dissemination 
of best practices developed at the building-level 
or in a district. 



Moving Toward Ideal Educational 
Placements for Students with E/BD: 
Overcoming Obstacles, Barriers, and 
Inhibitors to Obtaining the Ideal 

If an individual school or a community sincerely wants 
to initiate inclusive services for students with E/BD 
in the most efficient and least disruptive manner then 
it should begin with a modest-size project and ensure 
that certain measures are in place before launching a 
larger operation. The first of these measures would 
be the formation of a work group, or task force as pre- 
viously described. A next step would be to prepare 
an environment in which students will be successful 
in their adjustment to the new program. We recom- 
mend this process begin with a request that experi- 
enced teachers and staff participate in a pilot project. 

As staff members self-select their partners, harmo- 
nious teams could be developed within a school or 
selected buildings and encouraged to collaborate on 
developing effective working arrangements and ser- 
vice-delivery procedures in a general education class- 
room. There would be a need for guidance from su- 
pervisory personnel as it relates to basic policy issues 
(e.g., confidentiality, IEP, suspension restriction). How- 
ever, extensive formal training could be postponed as 
members of these teams create their own strategies to 
decide on such things as appropriate seating arrange- 
ments, materials to be used, standards of performance, 
methods of evaluation, teaching and co-teaching ar- 
rangements, role of the paraprofessional, and so on. 
Even while implementing a pilot program, parents 
should be involved in the process. 

The selection and placement of a student in a spe- 
cific classroom should stem from negotiations among 
members of the planning and placement committee, 
which should include the teaching team. Through a 
review and discussion of evaluative data, progress 
reports, and placement information, the committee— 
in consultation with administrators and parents- 
would make a decision about the most appropriate 
general education setting. Using socioemotional ma- 
turity as a major criterion, the committee would pro- 



vide evidence that the student had clearly demon- 
strated ample control over hostile-aggressive forms 
of disruptive behavior and could adapt to the require- 
ments of a specific classroom with reasonable support 
from special education personnel. 

As a student approaches readiness for inclusive 
services, the candidate must be prepared to partici- 
pate adequately in the designated classroom. A vari- 
ety of suggestions were offered by the dialogue group 
which include helping the student to 

1. Learn the new routines and procedures. 

2. Gain familiarity with new material through use in 
the special education room. 

3. Meet students by visiting them during their lunch 
time and participating in extracurricular activities. 

4. Adopt behaviors consistent with standards in the 
new program. 

5. Participate in similar teaching-learning arrange- 
ments (e.g., group instructions, peer coaching, 
and/or projects). 

6. Develop a relationship with the new teacher dur- 
ing his or her preparation period or after school. 

Once a student with E/BD has been properly 
groomed to participate in an assigned regular class- 
room, continuous support services will be required 
to help the student maintain an adequate level of per- 
formance. Some of the desired services that staff 
should anticipate are to 

1. Modify the IEP-as appropriate or required. 

2. Closely observe the student and maintain records 
in the affective and cognitive areas. 

3. Provide performance feedback based on regular 
evaluations. 

4. Help the student to recognize potential problems 
in social, emotional, and academic areas. 

5. Help the students to formulate and implement ef- 
fective coping strategies. 

6. Provide easy channels of communication between 
the student and the total team. 

7. Send periodic reports to parents, administrators, 
and allied agencies. 

8. Provide parents with opportunities to observe the 
student either through direct observation, or 
through videotapes. 

With these initial considerations in place, more 
elaborate procedures as described in the action plan 
need to be undertaken and modified in prepara- 
tion for implementing inclusive services through- 
out the district. 
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Conclusion 

The successful inclusion of students with E/BD (es- 
pecially in communities where social behavior is per- 
ceived as a serious problem) will require the emer- 
gence of a strong set of community values 
acknowledging the importance and worth of each in- 
dividual. Even with a strong commitment to the well- 
being of children and youth with E/BD, the commu- 
nity will need to develop a realistic set of expectations 
regarding the school's capacity to deliver critical ser- 
vices, along with a clear awareness of the resources 
required to be effective. With representatives of vari- 
ous groups working closely together and pursuing 
small increments of success, new opportunities for 
more comprehensive services will unfold, enabling 
educators and students to experience the joy of teach- 



ing and learning in what will truly be the best form of 
inclusion for each student with E/BD. 
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Welcoming Back Students 
with Emotional7Behavioral Disorders 
into the Least Restrictive Environments 

Appropriate 

Sharon A, Maroney 
Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake, IA 



This paper deals with some of the major ideas 
discussed by one of the dialogue groups at 
the CCBD Working Forum on Inclusion. The 
major focus of this group's discussion dealt with the 
task of defining inclusion, the resulting questions and 
concerns, and the major considerations needed in 
planning to serve in inclusive environments students 
with emotional and behavioral disorders (E/BD). The 
ideas and concepts that follow are an attempt to re- 
flect the consensus of the members of this group. 



The Meaning of Inclusion: 
Identifying Issues and Goals 

In attempting to define inclusion, some group mem- 
bers had conceptualized a working definition for this 
term and held the position that this term was easily 
defined. Other group members were struggling to gain 
clarification for what was to them a term with an illu- 
sive meaning. The following statements pertaining to 
the definition were proposed by the group. 
Inclusion is . . . 

• Providing full integration for students with dis- 
abilities in regular classrooms. 

• Providing education in regular classrooms to en- 
able students with disabilities to be educated in 
their neighborhood schools. 

• Providing students with disabilities real-life expe- 
riences in the natural environment of a regular 
classroom, as opposed to special education classes 
which often strive to simulate the regular class- 
room. 

• Special education and general education teachers 
planning and teaching together to provide stu- 
dents with disabilities appropriate and effective 
educational programs. 



As with any definition, a number of questions and 
concerns were expressed: 

• Does inclusion always encompass an "all-means- 
air philosophy or can it refer to the hand picking 
of students, teachers, and/ or schools for inclusive 
activities? 

• Does the adoption of the philosophy of inclusion 
necessitate abandoning the philosophy of provid- 
ing a continuum of services to all students with dis- 
abilities? 

• In defining inclusive environments, which envi- 
ronments are acceptable? Must the regular class- 
room with same-age peers be the focus of inclu- 
sive activities and programming or can a work 
setting with varying age coworkers be acceptable? 

• When is inclusion appropriate or inappropriate? 
How do we evaluate this question? 

As these questions were discussed, two significant 
statements emerged: 

• "It looks like many of us are being asked to do 
something that we cannot define." 

• "At the start of this discussion I felt, 'Inclusion? 
Let's all do it/ But now I'm thinking, 'Inclusion? 
Should we be doing it?'" 

As the focus of our discussion shifted, the ideas 
discussed in the following sections emerged. 

Least Restrictive Environment 

While the philosophy of inclusion might currently be 
viewed as socially and politically correct, it is not the 
law. What educators should be doing is adhering to 
the legal basis for special education. All special edu- 
cation programming decisions must be driven by the 
mandates of Public Law 94-142 (now known as IDEA), 
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which include the provision of an education in the 
least restrictive environment (LRE) appropriate as de- 
termined by the individual needs of each student and 
of a continuum of programming options to all stu- 
dents with disabilities. If inclusion is defined as pro- 
viding the greatest degree of integrated opportuni- 
ties for some students with disabilities, then inclusive 
programming is an important and necessary option 
along this continuum. 

Whether each and every professional in special 
education adopts the philosophy of inclusion is not 
important. What is important is the fact that the in- 
clusion movement will serve to open up many new 
doors within the LRE for all students with disabili- 
ties. Many special educators and regular educators 
involved in inclusive programming are taking a new 
look at regular classrooms, schcol-wide activities, 
communities, and work places, and are identifying 
potential inclusive environments and inclusive activi- 
ties that may be appropriate for students with dis- 
abilities. As a result, inclusion may serve to increase 
dramatically the options and opportunities for all stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

Welcoming Back Students with E/BD 

In general, inclusion is promoted as a philosophy to 
be followed in the integration of students with severe, 
profound, and multiple disabilities into the regular 
classroom and school-wide activities and facilities. 
Regular educators, administrators, and parents are 
asked to welcome in students who had previously not 
been given the opportunity to participate in such non- 
segregated environments. The accepting attitudes on 
the part of many persons involved may be based on 
the premise: "Sure, let's give these kids a chance!" 

However, when considering the inclusion of stu- 
dents with E/BD, general educators are being asked 
to welcome back students who previously had been in 
regular education classrooms and school-wide activi- 
ties. As a result of repeated and severe behavior dis- 
turbances, these students were removed from those 
environments. The decision now to welcome back these 
students is clouded by those past experiences, fail- 
ures, and frustrations with students with E/BD. The 
first task of special educators when considering the 
inclusive programming for students with E/BD is to 
address this important difference between welcoming 
in and welcoming back. 



Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate 
Services to Students with E/BD within 
Inclusive Environments 

The dialogue group tackled the question: 

If asked to consider inclusive programming 
for students with E/BD, what must be done 
to make inclusion work? 



The numerous ideas generated focused on (a) issues 
in the identification of students with E/BD, (b) inter- 
agency and community needs, (c) family needs, (d) 
teacher needs, and (e) attitudes needed. 

Issues In the Identification of 
Students with E/BD 

All effective education for students with E/BD must 
begin with appropriate identification with an empha- 
sis on the strengths of individual students. Student 
strengths should be used in working to remediate stu- 
dent deficits. Programming and instructional deci- 
sions must not be driven by a categorical label but 
rather by the individual needs of each student. 

In some cases, inclusion should begin prior to the 
identification of an emotional/ behavioral disorder. 
Students experiencing behavioral difficulties in the 
regular classroom and /or during school-wide activi- 
ties may benefit from various interventions and ac- 
commodations popular in inclusive programming. In 
all cases, interventions should be carefully planned, 
systematically implemented, and their effectiveness 
documented to enable these students to succeed in 
the LRE and possibly to prevent the development of 
an emotional/behavioral disorder. This process can 
be viewed as inclusive programming in the best sense 
of the word, prior to the need for the identification of 
a disability. 

Interagency and Community Needs 

Providing successful inclusive programs will neces- 
sitate effective and efficient interagency and commu- 
nity coordination and collaboration to a greater ex- 
tent than many educators have previously 
experienced. Providing for the effective inclusion of 
students with E/BD is viewed as an interagency and 
a community concern, requiring interagency and com- 
munity-based solutions. 

The first step in this process is the identification of 
the various agencies currently providing services to 
students with E/BD and their families, with a careful 
delineation of the specific services provided. The ef- 
fectiveness of such services must also be evaluated to 
determine which agencies can most effectively pro- 
vide which type of services. This process will enable 
agencies to focus on those things they do best and will 
reduce the duplication of services across agencies and 
community resources. 

A major focus of all interagency and community 
action must be the transitioning needs of students with 
E/BD and their families. Needs analysis, direct ser- 
vices, and follow-up should be provided to enable 
students with E/BD to become contributing members 
of the community. This can only be accomplished 
through an effective team approach which focuses on 
the successful inclusion of students with E/BD in the 
home, school, q^jiurdty, and workplace. 
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Family Needs 

Faced with the fact that services and support for the 
families of students with E/BD have not been as ef- 
fective as we would like, this group felt there was 
growing recognition that our approaches need to be 
altered and services intensified. The needs of each 
family must be determined so that appropriate ser- 
vices can be made available. This situation, again, like 
the needs of the students themselves, necessitates in- 
teragency/ community planning and interagency/ 
community-based solutions. Families need to be pro- 
vided with the skills and support to implement inter- 
ventions that can be effective in their individual 
situations. 

Parents, as well as students with E/BD, must be 
taught how to become self -advocates. In order to self- 
advocate, individuals must have not only the knowl- 
edge pertaining to rights and responsibilities and the 
range of available services, but also the communica- 
tion skills needed to request and access services. 

Teacher Needs 

Teachers involved in inclusive programming must be 
provided with emotional, instructional, and adminis- 
trative support. It is expected that the stress level of 
even the most effective teachers will rise when faced 
with the new challenges associated with inclusion. In 
implementing inclusive programming, all too fre- 
quently teachers have been given new responsibili- 
ties and additional jobs to perform without being 
(a) compensated by a reduction of previously held re- 
sponsibilities, (b) given additional planning time and 
classroom assistance, (c) provided with the required 
skills and information, and /or (d) given additional 
pay. As new philosophies of education are adopted, 
teachers may need assistance in refocusing priorities 
and in redefining their professional roles and respon- 
sibilities. Administrators and others need to recognize 
this fact and make substantive efforts to provide the 
various types of support needed by teachers. 

With the adoption of inclusive programming for 
students with E/BD, teachers must be provided with 
support in the areas of instructional and behavioral 
interventions. Techniques which have been proven 
effective, either by research or by the documented use 
with particular students, need to be identified. Knowl- 
edge of best practices in both special education and 
general education, especially those which show prom- 
ise in collaborative teaching settings, will be needed 
by all teachers in inclusive environments. In an effort 
to welcome back students with E/BD into regular class- 



rooms, teachers will need support in identifying those 
factors associated with previous student failure and 
in making the appropriate changes and accommoda- 
tions. Skills needed in the evaluation and documen- 
tation of instructional and behavioral strategies used 
will serve to facilitate effective and efficient decision 
making for educators. 

Throughout the entire process of inclusive pro- 
gramming, planning time and flexible scheduling may 
be identified as top priorities for teachers and all team 
members. In addition to the needs of current teach- 
ers, teacher training programs must provide future 
special education and general education teachers with 
skills in the areas of team teaching, alternative meth- 
ods of instruction, behavioral interventions, collabo- 
ration and cooperation, and evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of alternative instruction and alternative pro- 
gramming. 

Attitudes Needed 

As stated earlier, inclusive programming will require 
a team approach-one in which members are creative, 
flexible, and able to give up previously held territo- 
ries. Team members must also trust that their col- 
leagues can and will provide appropriate services to 
students with E/BD and their families. Team mem- 
bers must be willing to think of and to implement new 
ideas in new ways. Programming efforts must not be 
hampered by funding regulations, legal restrictions, 
and/or previously held attitudes regarding the edu- 
cation of students with E/BD and their families. In 
considering inclusive programming for students with 
E/BD, there is a need to begin inclusive interventions 
with students experiencing behavioral difficulties prior 
to assigning a "disability" label. 



Moving Toward ideal Educational 
Placements for Students with E/BD: 
Overcoming Obstacles, Barriers, and 
Inhibitors to Obtaining the Ideal 

The consensus of the dialogue group was that whether 
we choose to adopt the philosophy of inclusion or hold 
to the least restrictive environment mandate, the most 
critical factor affecting the success or failure of pro- 
gramming for students with E/BD may be the atti- 
tudes held by all team members with regard to these 
students. All school personnel, the students with 
E/BD, their nondisabled peers, and the families of 
all students must be prepared for inclusion if it is be 
successful! 
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Eliminating the Confusion About Inclusion: 
Providing Appropriate Services 

to Our Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 

Beverley H. Johns 
Jacksonville Public Schools 
Jacksonville, IL 



The Meaning of Inclusion: 
Identifying Issues and Goals 

It is time to put to rest the confusion over inclusion 
and focus on the individual needs of children and 
youth. Special educators' focus must be working to 
ensure success for students with E/BD in whatever 
educational environment is most appropriate. At the 
same time, we must ensure that our students are in- 
cluded in appropriate school settings rather than ex- 
cluded through the all too common methods of sus- 
pension and expulsion. 

Inclusion is an emotionally charged issue, in part, 
because of the extremist viewpoint that some in our 
own profession have taken-thata/J children and youth 
should be served in the general education environ- 
ment. At the same time many who advocate full in- 
clusion, when questioned about students with E/BD 
state: "We're not talking about those students." Those 
who advocate for special needs students should ad- 
vocate for the rights of all students including students 
with E/BD. 

Since the inception of Public Law 94-142 (now 
known as IDEA), inclusion has always been an op- 
tion to be considered in deciding about each indi- 
vidual student's placement. Yet historically it has not 
perhaps been considered as often as it should have 
been because of (a) special educators' zeal to serve 
students with special needs and fear that these stu- 
dents would fail in the regular classroom and be ex- 
cluded from school and (b) some general educators' 
fear that they lack the expertise to work with children 
and youth with special needs. Even so, the current 
inclusion movement has made all of us aware that we 
must always consider the general education environ- 
ment as an option. 



Full inclusion or total inclusion-the philosophy 
that all children are most appropriately served in a 
general education classroom-has angered many pro- 
fessionals. For example, the so-called moderates are 
upset because many have been in the field for a num- 
ber of years and remember well the history of special 
education programs. They recognize that not all stu- 
dents with E/BD can be successful in a general edu- 
cation environment. They feel as do many others that 
the "one size fits all" approach does not work with 
clothes and it certainly will not work with children 
and youth. 

James M. Kauffman (1993) warns that "universal 
remedies are delusions." He further states that 
progress typically comes through everyday activities. 
We need to look at the everyday activities that are 
successful with our special needs students and share 
those with others. Likewise, we need to quit what is 
not working and let others know what does not work. 
There are no "quick fix" solutions; as educators we 
need to resist the temptation to jump on every band- 
wagon in hopes of achieving quick fixes. Throughout 
this CCBD Forum participants in small groups dis- 
cussed what it takes to make inclusion as an impor- 
tant option work. Foremost among the questions 
posed was "What are the critical issues related to in- 
clusion of our students with E/BD?" Responses from 
the group I participated in included 

• The confusion about the definition of terms must 
be eliminated. As a school district develops a po- 
sition on inclusion, that district must define the 
terms used and ensure that any terms used are in 
concert with the federal law and recent court in- 
terpretations. 

• Rather than eliminating some of the service deliv- 
ery options, all options must be defined and some 
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expanded upon (e.g., teacher collaboration). The 
children and youth we serve today exhibit many 
challenging behaviors that necessitate creative so- 
lutions to ensure that individual needs are met. 

• As those who work with children involved with 
multiple agencies refine the "wrap-around" model 
of interagency coordination and collaboration, 
they must resolve the dilemma of a lack of a man- 
date to provide services for any agency other than 
the school and define the role of the school. It may 
emerge that a legislative mandate is needed to 
define the specific service-delivery roles of all 
agencies involved. 

• Educators are looking for step-by-step directions 
for developing comprehensive services. To attain 
those step-by-step directions, educators must first 
identify those programs that work well over an 
extended period of time and result in positive out- 
comes for our students. Then the specific elements 
that make them work must be identified and the 
necessary steps to duplicate these programs be 
determined. 

• It is not surprising that cost is a critical issue. At a 
time of serious budget cuts in education across the 
country, we must critically look at what motivates 
some individuals. Do they want to implement in- 
clusion as a way to save money or do they want to 
implement it as an appropriate option for serving 
students? Many authorities agree that inclusion 
done properly will often cost more money, not less. 

• There are no short cuts. It must be recognized that 
implementing innovative practices in a district 
requires (a) a long range plan, (b) slow and delib- 
erate implementation and (c) the involvement of 
all parties. Any plan must be comprehensive and 
have support at all levels with administrative sup- 
port especially critical. Plan developers must ad- 
dress the fear many have about change and iden- 
tify the specific fears of each party (e.g., resistance 
among general educators who are not trained to 
work with special needs students). 

• Supplementary aids and services need to be de- 
fined. Too often the "aid" is an "aide," even though 
other aids and services might be more effective and 
appropriate for the student with E/BD (e.g., a team 
teaching arrangement). 

Another issue that surfaced during group discus- 
sion was "What do we do with students who are vio- 
lent?" As this population grows in all segments of our 
society, educators must find a way to deal with the 
issue of safety in the schools and determine the role 
of mental health, corrections, and other agencies in 
establishing a long-term solution. 

Lastly, university and public school personnel 
must work together to ensure adequate pre- and 



inservice training that not only reflects the changes 
occurring in public education, but also squarely ad- 
dresses the needs of the practitioner. 

As we face issues related to inclusion, this group 
believed that we must strive to achieve the following 
goals: 

1. Develop a systematic long-term approach involv- 
ing all stakeholders in order to ensure the appro- 
priate delivery of services to students with E/BD. 

2. Identify effective inclusion programs and dissemi- 
nate information about those programs on a wide- 
spread basis. 

3. Coordinate university training programs with 
school systems. 

4. Develop a comprehensive prevention system. 



Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate 
Services to Students with E/BD within 
Inclusive Environments 

Several alternative plans that warrant consideration 
in a local school district were discussed. Some of their 
key elements include 

• It is critical that at the building-level, a core com- 
mittee of key stakeholders should analyze what is 
already being done within the school that can be 
strengthened. That committee should review sev- 
eral models for delivery of services and determine 
what might work best in that particular building. 
All resources available within the school and 
within the community should be identified and 
utilized. 

• Students with E/BD often are involved with other 
community agencies. Consequently, for students 
to be successful in inclusive environments, schools 
cannot work in isolation but rather must learn to 
develop effective interagency networks and coun- 
cils. It is critical that the appropriate school per- 
sonnel meet and interact with other agencies and 
determine what services those agencies can and 
cannot provide. Finally, a coordinating council 
of all agencies involved with students within a 
school is essential to establish support systems for 
students. 

• Schools should develop "Positive Prevention 
Plans" for those students with behavioral prob- 
lems prior to referral to special education. This will 
require schools to identify the support systems 
necessary to assist teachers in implementing the 
plan. 

• "Behavioral Management Plans" should be iden- 
tified for all students with E/BD regardless of the 
least restrictive environment of the students. Those 
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plans should be data based and reviewed fre- 
quently through the individualized education plan 
(IEP) process to determine necessary alterations. 

• In recognition of the growing number of students 
with behavioral problems, including problems of 
a violent nature, all general education environ- 
ments should include a crisis intervention team of 
at least four individuals. The team could consist 
of general and special teachers, an administrator 
and others; be on call for a crisis situation; and be 
trained in nonviolent crisis prevention and inter- 
vention. The team should meet regularly and es- 
tablish comprehensive procedures for dealing with 
a crisis at the building level. 

• Any plan requires ongoing training of all staff in 
the building, from the custodian to the adminis- 
trator to the bus drivers. A 30-minute inservice 
session, or even a 1-day workshop, once a year 
will not suffice. Rather, ongoing training to staff 
in prevention and intervention is needed. Parents, 
too, must be involved in the process and general 
education students need to be trained to accept 
the individual differences of other students. Regu- 
lar assessment of the training needs of all parties 
must be part of the plan and those needs met on 
an ongoing basis. Likewise, an adequate number 
of staff must be given the time to collaborate on 
behalf of students with special needs. 

• Social skills training is becoming a necessity for 
all students. Many school districts provide this as 
an elective credit for high school students. Prom- 
ising results have been achieved in the use of con- 
flict resolution and peer mediation at the school- 
building level. School districts interested in teach- 
ing students how to resolve their own differences 
may consider implementing such procedures. 

• Among other steps a district will want to consider 
is the introduction of a co-teaching arrangement. 
This can involve hiring permanent substitutes to 
allow time for the general education and special 
education teachers to collaborate. To ensure this 
collaboration on an ongoing basis, it should be in- 
corporated into a student's IEP. 

• While school districts are implementing the pro- 
cedures just listed, they should work closely with 
university researchers to establish a research 
agenda to evaluate the efficacy of various inclu- 
sive practices. 

In order for these ideas to be successful, school 
building personnel and agency workers must accept 
equal responsibility and jointly outline each person's 
and agency's responsibilities with respect to a spe- 
cific student. 

As more substantive information is known about 
what works and what does not work across the coun- 



try, a database of model programs with documented 
effectiveness should be created and a means of dis- 
semination established. 



Moving Toward Ideal Educational 
Placements for Students with E/BD: 
Overcoming Obstacles, Barriers, and 
Inhibitors to Obtaining the Ideal 

What constitutes the ideal and how do we overcome 
the barriers in reaching the ideal? Most participants 
in this dialogue group believed that true interagency 
coordination and collaboration are critical as well as 
easy access among all agencies. Immediate attention 
should be given to those students who need it and 
each student must have an effective advocate to en- 
sure that necessary services are provided in a timely 
manner. 

There must be a whole range of options available 
to each student; those options should exist in a sys- 
tem where there is shared responsibility and collabo- 
ration between special and general education. For 
such a system, administrative support is critical, and 
we as special educators must start inviting regular 
educators to be active participants in the problem- 
solving process on behalf of students with special 
needs. 

In the ideal system, there are adequate crisis-pre- 
vention and -intervention specialists, social workers, 
nurses, and those individuals skilled in collaboration. 
However, teachers' input on what they need to be 
successful with a student should be regularly sought 
and responding to that input by providing them with 
the required resources should be ongoing. 

In all school systems, staff must work to establish 
consistent discipline policies that no longer use ex- 
clusion from school as the major consequence. We 
must all work together to become better prepared to 
deal with the increasing number of students who ex- 
hibit violent behavior. The discipline procedures of 
the 1970s are no longer effective. Drawing upon the 
skills of personnel with a background in E/BD, dis- 
tricts must develop effective behavioral management 
strategies for all students. 

How do we overcome obstacles in reaching the 
ideal? We must have adequate funding for pro- 
grams-inclusion as an option done correctly will cost 
more money, not less. Inclusion cannot be used as an 
excuse to cut funds. Education's policy makers need 
to realize that entitlements require funding and if more 
emphasis is placed on early prevention of behavioral 
problems, then savings will likely occur later in the 
correctional system. Likewise, we as educators must 
effectively manage available resources and be creative 
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in seeking grants to fund model programs and con- 
duct the research so desperately needed. 

We must actively advocate for our students and 
for the funding necessary. We must tell the public the 
good things that are happening in programs for stu- 
dents with emotional/behavioral disorders. 

The term, inclusion, needs clarification. There are 
those "extremists" who advocate "all children in the 
regular classroom." I believe those same extremists 
are giving a bad name to inclusion and eliciting an 
unfortunate fear of it. In their zeal for inclusion, some 
have succeeded in" turning off" many general edu- 
cators, thereby increasing the difficulty of ensuring 
inclusion for a student when it is appropriate. 



Conclusion 

In dosing, let me say that it is now time to recognize 
that inclusion should be viewed as one of a wide ar- 
ray of options to keep students in school, and to en- 
sure success for students with emotional/behavioral 
disorders. 
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A New Age of Enlightenment 
in Public Education: 
Prerequisite for the Successful 

Inclusion of Students with 
Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 

Kevin Callahan 
University of North Texas 
Denton, TX 



In Western Europe during the 18th century, the 
great philosophic minds of that age were often 
engaged In lively debate about the complexities 
and scope of human knowledge and its implications 
on the more traditional disciplines of politics, econom- 
ics, and theology. The philosophic movement brought 
about by these forward-looking, creative thinkers 
came to be known as the Enlightenment. This era was 
characterized by 

• The principle of accepting reason as the guiding 
authority in detemiining one's opinions and course 
of actions. 

• An impetus toward learning. 

• A spirit of skepticism and empiricism in the shap- 
ing of social and political thought. 

In short, the leaders of the Enlightenment demon- 
strated a commitment to human reason, science, and 
education as the best means of building and main- 
taining a free and stable society (Anchor, 1967). 

During the CCBD Working Forum on Inclusion, a 
variety of parallels between the themes and condi- 
tions surrounding the classical Age of Enlightenment 
and current issues confronting the field of special edu- 
cation became strikingly apparent. Most obvious, of 
course, were the sights and sounds of over 250 edu- 
cational professionals from across the United States 
and Canada participating in much the same kind of 
discussion shared by the likes of Voltaire, Locke, and 
Rousseau more than 200 years earlier. Like much of 



the discourse of the Enlightenment philosophers, the 
focus of the Working Forum participants was on an 
issue of paramount societal significance-the educa- 
tion of children and youth with disabilities. 

Because the importance of this analogy emphasiz- 
ing enlightened thought and behavior extends far 
beyond the collaborative, constructive Forum on In- 
clusion, the remainder of this chapter attempts to 
frame a discussion of inclusion and school reform 
around a comparison between critical aspects of the 
original Enlightenment and current responses to is- 
sues which could shape the education of students with 
emotional and behavioral disorders (E / BD) well into 
the 21st century. 

Specifically, I will argue that what is needed to 
successfully proceed with inclusion and the reform 
of special education is a New Age of Enlightenment— 
that is, a return to a guiding philosophy for all educa- 
tors. This philosophy should emphasize the impor- 
tance of a systematic application of empirical knowl- 
edge in schools and classrooms, decision making 
based on an understanding and appreciation of his- 
torical antecedents, and the practice of rational, rea- 
sonable thought. Adopting a new enlightened ap- 
proach to solving the challenges of inclusion is 
education's best hope to avoid reckless implementa- 
tion of programs and models which may negatively 
impact the lives of students, and which, in retrospect, 
may one day be denounced as having been misguided, 
ill-conceived, and ultimately, harmful to society. 
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The Meaning of Inclusion: 
identifying Issues and Goals 

To construct a universally acceptable meaning of in- 
clusion requires that the issue be appropriately dis- 
cussed within a philosophical context. More often than 
not, the questions asked about inclusion, and the is- 
sues raised both in favor of and in opposition to in- 
clusive practices derive from one's philosophical per- 
spectives (see, for example, Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1993; Learning Disabilities Association of 
America, 1993; National Association of State Boards 
of Education, 1992). These very perspectives can be- 
come a formidable barrier to widespread, successful 
outcomes in the implementation of inclusion. That is, 
many educators are making significant programming 
changes based on philosophical arguments about in- 
clusion without having given adequate prior thought 
to what their own philosophy really is, what it means, 
or how to go about translating it into practice. 

For example, the relatively straightforward ques- 
tion, " What does inclusion mean?" is unavoidably en- 
tangled within a plethora of larger philosophical ques- 
tion # such as these suggested by participants of the 
CCbD Working Forum on Inclusion: 

♦ "Why can't all children and youth be successfully 
educated together instead of having separate and 
parallel systems of education?" 

♦ "Why can't all children and youth be treated the 
same way by all people?" 

♦ "What is the most appropriate way for education 
to meet the diverse needs of all students?" 

Answers to such questions are neither easily forth- 
coming nor separable from the personal interests, ex- 
periences, and emotions each individual brings to the 
discussion. Thus, in defining inclusion we are imme- 
diately presented with a philosophical problem. Ac- 
cording to Berlin (1956), 

Philosophical problems arise when men ask 
questions of themselves or of others which, 
though very diverse, have certain characteris- 
tics in common. These questions tend to be 
very general, to involve issues of principle, 
and to have little or no concern with practical 
utility. But what is even more characteristic of 
them is that there seem to be no obvious and 
generally accepted procedures for answering 
them, nor any class of specialists to whom we 
automatically turn to answers, (p. 11) 

For the most part, Berlin's comments have obvi- 
ous relevance to the issue of inclusion. Clearly, it can 
be seen that the questions just posed involve general 
principles, are relatively diverse, and at the same time 
share a common concern about the education of chil- 
dren. And while the field of special education may be 
struggling somewhat in its well-intentioned desire to 
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develop a suitable procedure for solving the poten- 
tial problems created by inclusion (the CCBD Forum 
is an excellent example of that desire), it may be pos- 
sible to make use of inclusion's inherent philosophi- 
cal nature for the overall benefit of the education re- 
form movement. 

One way to proceed is to formulate all responses 
to calls for inclusive reform in a manner consistent 
with New Age Enlightenment perspectives. For ex- 
ample, teachers can begin simply by asking funda- 
mentally different questions-questions that are more 
relevant and based on empirical processes and an 
appropriate level of scientific skepticism. Herbert 
Goldstein (1984) presented a wonderfully relevant il- 
lustration of how this process can work, in his descrip- 
tion of an attempt to convince educators about the 
efficacy of early special classes for students with men- 
tal retardation: 

The issue of the effectiveness of educational 
programs for these children was under 
continuous examination. ... Arguments 
supporting special classes based on opinion, 
morality, decency, and logic were quickly 
devastated by the simple question: Where is 
the evidence? This sent everyone digging for 
studies and analyzing their results. ... Initially, 
the evidence was overwhelmingly in favor of 
dropping special classes uniil we dissected the 
research design. Then it became clear that 
serious flaws in the research methods rendered 
these studies little more than intellectual 
exercises, (p. 81) 

Goldstein's example of modern enlightened think- 
ing occurred almost 30 years ago (Goldstein, Moss, & 
Jordan, 1965). Yet it offers sensible advice to those of 
us currently choosing sides in the inclusion debate. In 
response to the claims and accusations already being 
made by both advocates and opponents of inclusion 
we all should be asking, first and foremost, "Where is 
the evidence?" The answer is that the evidence is there, 
but it is being largely ignored. Researchers and prac- 
titioners should be able to extract a wealth of valu- 
able information from the accumulated literature on 
mainstreaming, integration, the regular education ini- 
tiative (REI), teacher attitudes, and other related ar- 
eas. Information derived from various sources can be 
used to help operationalize the types of questions 
enlightened educators need to ask in order to ensure 
answers that are more easily attainable, and more 
importantly, are of practical value to the education of 
students with disabilities. 

Once the empirical evidence has been examined, 
it is possible to begin asking fundamentally relevant 
questions, such as, 

• "For which categories of exceptionality does in- 
clusion work, and for which, if any, does it not?" 
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• "What specific curricular modifications must be 
made in order to ensure success?" 

• "What characteristics of regular educators and ad- 
ministrators are associated with successful inclu- 
sion settings?" 

• "What kind of, and how much, teacher training is 
necessary or adequate to prepare teachers to be 
successful recipients of included students?" 

Each of these questions, too, was asked by the pro- 
fessional educators who attended the Working Forum. 
However, without having previously established a 
personal philosophy of Enlightenment to guide one's 
thoughts and actions, without having examined the 
evidence and weighed its relevance against knowl- 
edge- and reality-based factors in each individual's 
school setting or the like, participants found it diffi- 
cult to agree on specific answers to these questions. 

Nevertheless, the CCBD Forum was a positive first 
step in becoming more enlightened about the com- 
plexities of the inclusion issue: It offered professional 
educators the opportunity to share similar concerns 
and to discuss possible solutions to perceived prob- 
lems. The next step should move toward putting these 
philosophical discussions to action. Then, when edu- 
cators are able to agree on acceptable, empirically 
validated answers to these kinds of questions, it will 
be many times easier to unravel the overriding di- 
lemma, "What does inclusion really mean?" 

In concluding this part of the discussion, let me 
say that the philosophical foundation of the inclusion 
issue does not preclude those involved in it from at- 
tempting to define it. Several definitions of inclusion, 
including variants such as full inclusion and respon- 
sible inclusion, have been developed by educational 
organizations with a vested interest in the outcome of 
school reform efforts. For example, both the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(O'Neil, 1993) and Phi Delta Kappa (Rogers, 1993) 
have produced reports focused on inclusion and/or 
full inclusion, and the University of Kansas Center 
for Research in Learning has disseminated a document 
in which the concept of responsible inclusion is defined 
and elaborated upon (SIM Training Network, 1993). 
Here, it is enough to say that a philosophical concept 
such as inclusion might be defined in terms adequate 
to small groups of users, but a broad, universally ac- 
ceptable meaning of inclusion may simply not be pos- 
sible without a commitment by all educators to an 
enlightened approach toward fully understanding this 
challenging issue. 



Defining Plans to Ensure Appropriate 
Services to Students with E/BD within 
Inclusive Environments 

In a New Age of Enlightenment in public education, 
two new focal points of action are necessary. The first, 



a focus on learning from and improving upon the past, 
as in most areas involving social change, has been 
generally neglected in the inclusion debate. Fortu- 
nately, and perhaps out of necessity rather than fore- 
sight, the second emphasis has already come into play 
in many areas. This focus requires recognition that in 
order for inclusion to succeed it must be a grass-roots 
effort, resulting in individualized inclusion programs, 
if not for every school, then for each microcommu- 
nity. It is likely that a master inclusion plan mandated 
by federal or state authority will have a difficult time 
passing the muster of universal social validity. 

The importance of attending to historical knowl- 
edge is nowhere as important as in the development 
and definition of special education service delivery 
plans. Although some have insisted that inclusion is 
far removed from topics such as mainst reaming and 
integration (e.g., Rogers, 1993), I believe that similari- 
ties to traditional special education goals and strate- 
gies are undeniable. Before proposing "new" direc- 
tions and broad, sweeping changes, an awareness of 
previous programming efforts and rationales should 
be analyzed as a way to avoid duplicating errors of 
judgment and reins titu ting failed programs. 

Pioneers in the field of special education have pre- 
viously addressed inclusion issues. In introspective 
essays about the development of special education, 
Samuel Kirk, Herbert Goldstein, and William Morse 
related their observations relevant to this discussion. 
Although the terminology maybe different (e.g., they 
use the word mainstreaming versus inclusion), the 
issues they addressed are identical to those that sur- 
round the inclusion movement. For example, Kirk 
(1984) reminds us that "the enthusiastic advocates for 
mainstreaming tended to disregard certain facts" 
(p. 47), most notably that mainstreaming is not a new 
idea in education and that it has been regularly prac- 
ticed since the advent of "sight-saving" classes in 1913. 
Goldstein (1984) echoes, "the fact is, children have 
always been mainstreamed where the conditions per- 
mitted, and competent teachers have always planned 
for each of their students" (p. 94). Finally, Morse elo- 
quently warns zealots of integration to heed the les- 
sons learned about previous efforts to include students 
with E/BD (Morse, 1984). Interestingly, in an essay 
written a decade ago, Morse accurately predicted the 
dawning of the age of inclusion. 

Again, educators need to take a look at the em- 
pirical evidence and use it to help judge the likeli- 
hood of success of new programming strategies for 
serving children and youth with E/BD. Many of these 
plans will hold up to such scrutiny and deserve to be 
fully developed, implemented, and evaluated. At the 
CCBD Working Forum on Inclusion, two noteworthy 
ideas were introduced and met with a favorable re- 
sponse from the participants of my discussion group. 

The first involved investigating the strategies em- 
ployed in the collaborative mental health movement 
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as a potential inclusion model for special education. 
The ties between mental health agencies and public 
schools in serving the needs of students with E/BD 
make this idea especially appealing. The second plan 
endorses a "wrap-around" model, which focuses on 
refraining individual student problems as strengths 
and providing whatever services are necessary to 
build upon those strengths. According to supporters 
of the wrap-around model, when focusing on 
strengths educators are less likely to fall into the mode 
of determining specific placement settings, and more 
likely to focus on individualized planning (Lucille 
Eber, personal communication, October 1, 1993). 



Moving Toward Ideal Educational 
Placements for Students with E/BD: 
Overcoming Obstacles, Barriers, and 
Inhibitors to Obtaining the Ideal 

The obstacles, barriers, and inhibitors to successful 
inclusion identified by participants of the CCBD Work- 
ing Forum on Inclusion included three primary fac- 
tors: (a) the reluctance of educators to part with tradi- 
tional ways of educating, (b) a lack of training and 
expertise by regular educators in how to deal with 
students with E/BD, and (c) negative teacher and 
administrator attitudes about students with E/ BD. In 
this paper I have tried to outline a philosophical ap- 
proach, referred to as a New Age of Enlightenment, 
which can help guide the thoughts, opinions, and ac- 
tions of educators and researchers in addressing these 
and other factors. 

The ascent of a New Age of Enlightenment in 
public education, emphasizing the same ideals and 
principles heralded by the 18th century 
philosophers-reason, knowledge, and empiricism- 
will be necessary if inclusion is to be successfully 
incorporated into current systems of service deliv- 
ery for students with disabilities. Ultimately, this 
is no easy task. Addressing classic?! Enlightenment, 
Porter (1990) observed, "relations between prin- 
ciples and practice, attitudes and actions are always 
complex" (p. 68). Clearly, this truism will continue 
to hinder efforts to appropriately address critical 
issues of educational reform. Yet, the New Age of 
Enlightenment is an optimistic philosophy. 

It is appropriate, in conclusion, to apply Porter's 
(1990) observations of the Enlightenment to the gen- 
eral theme of this essay. What is beyond dispute, Por- 



ter says, is that the original promoters of Enlighten- 
ment values believed that improvements to human 
life were possible and desirable, and although 
progress was not inevitable, it was at least within 
humanity's grasp. So, too, must 21st century educa- 
tors believe that it is their duty to adopt a personal 
philosophy that results in reasonable, knowledgeable, 
and empirical actions to improve the lives of all stu- 
dents with disabilities. 
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